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Soy Beans Grown for Soiling at the Minnesota University Experiment Farm 
(See Page 171) 
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Onion Crop Has Deteriorated. 


growing onions for market are 
considerably disappointed over the growth 
and development of the crop. Weather 
conditions during July and first half of Aug 
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Farmers 


have not been altogether favorable, with 
more or less drouth in many parts of the 


onion belt. Some of our correspondents re- 
port considerable damage through insects, 
but this does not seem to be serious as a 
whole. The season is now so far advanced 
that it is scarcely probable damaged fields 
can show any good recovery, the situation 
pointing to a crop of only moderate pro- 
portions. 

The acreage is liberal, however, and posi- 
tive shortages in many of the older onion 
producing sections may be made up in a 
measure by good yields elsewhere, so that it 
is too early to forecast. definitely the mar- 
ket.prospects. In Ohio high winds and hot 
weather caused much damage and in some 
parts of the state it seems highly prob- 
able that the onions will be small in size, 
although quality good; considerable areas 
have been abandoned. The few counties in 
Mich where onions are grown on a large 
scale have had generally good weather, 
although around Kalamazoo considerable 
loss through heavy rains. Some insect in- 
jury to Wis crop and weather not the best, 
while the acreage growing in Ia and Ind 
is not particularly’ heavy. 

Fair progress is noted by our correspond- 
ents in N Y state, although some detério- 
ration through dry weather; prospect for 
a fairly liberal yield of onions in the ag- 
gregate. In Mass the progress has been 
quite uneven and some complaints reach us 
of blight and lice, although these by no 
means serious. In Ct it seems to be a ques- 
tion of considerable damage by reason of 
drouth, and the crop prospect is anything 
but brilliant. 


Peppermint Outlook Only Fair. 





The peppermint industry is not yet a lost 
art in Mich and Ind, in spite of low prices 
of oil the past few years, and the present 
outlook is for a fairly good yield from a 
reduced acreage. The situation in N Y is 
different, however, Wayne Co farmers 
showing considerable disposition to work 
out of this crop, many of them going into 
Sugar beets, etc. Reports from our corre- 
spondents in the peppermint; belt are now 
coming in and point to these facts; a week 
or two later we will be able to present more 
detailed information. 

New York advices, and this means Way ne 
Co, complain of lack of profit, with oil at 
75@80c per lb and many farmers have gone 
out of the business. Growers in such Mich 
counties as St Joseph, Kalamazoo and Van 
Buren generally show a ‘smaller acreage 
than last year; in some instances this re- 
duced nearly or quite a half. The rate of 
yield per acre will probably be a full one 
from this smaller area, as the plant has 
made excellent; growth. Farmers are not 
satisfied with early offers based on about 
65@75c per lb for new oil in tins in the west. 
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Early Lamb Raising. 





The results of several years’ experience 
im early lamb raising is thus summarized 


by the Cornell exper sta in a recent bulle- 
tin: It is of the utmost importance that 
the lambs be fat. The market early in the 


seuson does not require so large lambs as 
the late market. The best early market 
eommences as soon as the holiday poultry 
is out of the way, usually about the middle 


of Jan. Other things being equal, ewes that 
give the most milk, breed earliest in the 
season. The Dorset sheep have bred ear- 


lier and fatted better lambs than the Shrop- 
shires. There is practically no difference 
ensilage as a succulent 
early lambs. Dressed 
should reach the N Y market as 
week as possible; as Saturday 
the lambs ought to be sold 
noon 


between beets and 
feod for ewes rearing 
lambs 
early in the 
is retailers’ day, 
Friday 


before 





As a coarse fodder for the ewes and also 
for the lambs, there is nothing better than 
good clover hay. In fact, this is one of the 
essentials to success in early lamb raising. 
As a rule, ewes respond more liberally to 
forced feed for milk production the second 
year than they do the first. The manner 
in which the lambs are dressed determines 
to quite an extent their selling price. Neat- 
ly dressed lambs are always preferred to 
those of light quality poorly dressed. Ewes 
should not be forced for milk production 
until the lambs are a few days old. Be sure 
that the animal heat is all out of the car- 
cass before wrapping up for shipment; par- 
ticularly is this of the utmost importance 
in warm weather. 

Hungry for American Corn—During the 
first seven months of this year we exported 
109 million bu corn, the July movement 
alone being 16 million bu. Our foreign 
trade in this cereal continues at a high level 
and will do much to take care of the surplus 
of the coming crop, even if this proves to 
exceed 2000 million bu. Our exports of 
breadstuffs as a whole are running a little 
behind last year. The following figures 
are official: 

EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR, 
om July——~ _ 7 mos. ended July 


1900 1899 1900 1899 
5,550,895 8,703 643 50 435 491 60, oo, 103 





Wheat, bu, 


total value, $4, 133, _ $6,611, 181 $35,596,453 $45,763,204 
av value, 74.1 75.9¢ 70.5¢ 75.5¢ 
Wh’'t flour, bbls, I, 382,110 1,363,369 10, 831, 809 10,835,794 
total value, $5,381,931 $5,064,968 219,090 1,096,857 
Corn, bu, 15,950,784 17,484,845 109, 291,148 107,310,68' 
total value, $7,554,132 $6,949,130 $47,140, 529 $13, 928,713 
av value, 47.3e 39.8¢ 43. 41.8¢ 
Corn meal, bbls, _ 59,064 320 475,4 i 406,325 
total value, 1,732 $152, 27 $1,103,848 $939,253 
Oats, bu, 069,954 4,644, 16,364,530 17,590,722 
total value, $937,367 $1,491,612 $5,040,092 $5,935,050 
Oatmeal, Ibs, 6,587,517 3,176,2 37,203,182 29,711,187 
total value, $164,472 77 956 $884,896 $6,95,487 
Rye, bu 318,684 206, 1,427,399 811,602 
total value, $191,055 $125,574 $865,392 $2,454,413 
Barley, bu, bey ,272,794 8,120,928 2,294,048 
total value, 181,666 12,107 105,092 250,813 


$ $6 $3,8 2 $i, 
to'l br’dst "ffs, $18,669,175 $21,084,805 $133,665,392 $142,063,790 


Cattle Exports $100,000 Daily—This rep- 
resents the foreign movement of live cattle 
during July, when 34,358 head were exported, 
to the value of $3,221,009.. Exports for the 
first seven months of this year, nearly $18,- 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


000,000, show a fair gain over a year ago. 
Our splendid foreign trade in beef and pork 
product is shown in the fellowing table af- 
fording comparisons with a year ago. 
EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK PRODUCTS. 










-——-July — 7 mos. ended July 
1900 1899 1900 1899 

Butter, lbs, 1,735,881 2, 2,287, 155 4,861,821 14,419,061 

total value, $879,693 $2, au, 317 

av value, 18. 1c 15.8c 

Cheese, lbs, 35,531,236 20,738,052 

total value, $3,610,403 $1, 962,007 

av value, 10. 1¢ 9.4¢ 

Beef, fresh, Ibs, Herd 5 
total value, 


av value, 









Beef, can’d, Ibs, ,673, 
total value, $1,595, 308 
Beef, salted, lbs, 25,759,934 
total value, $1,464,373 
Tallow, lbs, 59,580,953 
Bacon, Ibs, 327, 183,883 
Ham, Ibs, 132,461,604 
Pork, Ibs, 93,611,963 
Lard, Ibs, 397 545,032 
total value, $22, 7: $23,642,760 
Oleo oil, Ibs, 94, 500, 443 87,339,321 
total value, $6,790,264 $5,997,382 
Ol’marg’ine, Ibs, 2 aie’ ow 2,676, (42 
total value, $27, 589 $36,033 “$261, 705 
Aggr’te value, $17,694,794 $17,761,526 sus" 87. 134 $114, 106,278 





Late Cabbage Progressing—The heavy 
acreage under winter cabbage in the sec- 
tions where commercially ‘grown is in gen- 
erally promising condition. Reports of this 
character are not universal, however, latest 
advices from some of our correspondents in 
central N Y reporting the outlook poor 
owing to dry weather and many plants 
dead. In Onondaga Co, which turns out 
enormous quantities every year, there has 
been little loss since plants were set and 
late Aug conditions excellent owing to fa- 
vorable weather, although here and there 
indications of rust. Prospect is for a good 
crop in Maine and the weather conditions 
have been’ generally satisfactory in the 
truck sections adjacent to Chicago, 





The Michigan Bean Outlook, as indi- 
cated by the state report issued Aug 10, is 
not particularly brilliant, although the con- 
dition for the state was placed at the high 
figure of 95. In some instances where 
planted on low ground beans were killed 
by frost, but) where no damage was done 
at that time the crop has made a good 
growth up to the last half of the month. 





WALTHAM WATCHES 


The name Waltham engraved on 
every movement the American 
Waltham Watch Company makes, 
guarantees the movement absolutely 


and without any reservation 
whatsoever. 


** The Perfected American Watch’*, an illustrated book 
of interesting information about watches, will be sent 


free upon request. 


American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 











WANTED Min canes: 
to sell Pasture Stoc 

Food. Salary $15 per week 
and 10 per cent. on all sales. Farmer preferred. Previous ex- 
perience not essential. Pasture Stock Food is the 
greatest discovery ever made in practical and scientific 
feeding, and is sold on an absolute guarantee. Steady, per- 
manent trade easily established. Sample bag, sufficient 
for two weeks’ feeding free. Send 25 cents in stamps or 
silver to cover express charges. PASTURE STOCK 
FOOD COMPANY,330 Times Bldg., CHICAGO. 
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ao. CRANBERRIES. 


By James Webb. A valuable handbook by, a successful 
cultivator of cranberries, who thoroughly understands the 
gubject, spon waich he writes. Illustrated, paper, ime, 


i ~ 
Free of this and many other publications. 
opaaiam’ JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Pl., New Yor 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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Soy Beans as a Soiling Crop. 


*THOMAS SHAW, PROF OF ANIMAL INDSUTRY, 
UNIV MINN. 





HE soy bean, often desig- 
nated the soja bean, is an 
annual plant. When all the 
conditions are favorable it 
will grow to the hight of 
four feet or more, but the 
average hight of the plants 
is from two to three feet. 
It makes an excellent food for cattle and 
swine, probably also for horses and sheep, 
although experience in feeding it to horses 
and sheep is as yet somewhat limited. The 
green food and the hay are excellent for 
cows in milk; the same is true of the seeds 
when ground and fed with some less con- 
centrated food. Except the peanut, there 
is perhaps no other vegetable product grown 
in this country which contains such high 
percentages of protein and fat in a form 
so highly digestible. 

The yield of the green crop per acre varies 
much with the conditions, but usually there 
is no difficulty in growing 10 to 15 
tons per acre on average land. But the 
value of this plant in producing food for 
live stock is measured less by the yield 
than by the richness of the food. 

Since the soy bean is a child of the sun, 
it cannot be grown successfully in far north- 
ern latitudes. The highest adaptation for 
this plant will, in nearly all instances, be 
found south of the fortieth parallel of 








*From advance sheets of Prof Thomas 
Shaw’s book on Soiling Crops and the Silo. 
Published by Orange Judd company. 
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north latitude. It will thrive best on soils 
which may be termed medium in texture. 
Nearly all classes of soils found on the 
open prairie have high adaptation for the 
growth of this plant, and the same is true 
of all soils that will produce good crops of 
Indian corn. It may be successfully grown 
on land too low in fertility to produce clover 
or cowpeas. 

As the soy bean is frequently grown as 
a catch crop, the seedbed for it must in 
such instances be prepared with some dis- 
patch. This calls for a free use of the 
harrow and roller after the land has been 
plowed. But it may not be necessary in all 
instances to plow the land when preparing 
it for soy beans. The surface should be 
made smooth and fine for the reception of 
the seed. 

When designed for soiling uses, the soy 
bean should be planted in rows and usual- 
ly with the corn planter, the bean planter 
or the grain drill. The distance between 
the rows will vary according to the strength 
of the soil, the variety of the bean and 
the date of planting. The extremes of dis- 
tance may be placed at about 24 
and 40 in and the mean distance at 
30 in. When grown for _ seed, the 
distance should he more than when the 
crop is grown to provide green food or hay. 

The soy bean should never be planted 
until the arrival of warm, settled weather, 
and the planting may proceed as long as 
there is a reasonable hope of sufficiently 
maturing the crop before the autumn frosts 
arrive. In Kansas, for instance, crops 
planted on wheat stubble in July have 
been matured. 

Wherever the soil does not lift with the 


No. 8 


wind, the roller should both precede and 
follow the planting of soy beans, unless 
where moisture is abundantly present, The 
cultivation given should of course be gen- 
erous and prompt, since the beans grow 
so quickly that this work cannot be very 
long continued. 

When the crop is grown for the seed it 
may be cut to much advantage with a 
self-rake reaper. But when grown for soil- 
ing or for hay it is more commonly cut 
with the mower. When fed green, the cut- 
ting may begin as soon as the period of 
early bloom, and it may continue until the 
crop is sufficiently matured for making 
hay. When cut for hay, the seeds should 
be about half grown in the pods. If the 
cutting be deferred to a later period, many 
of the leaves will drop off and the stems 
will become woody. An excess in the crop 
of green food should be cut for hay rather 
than allowed to ripen, 

The method of feeding is much the same 
as that followed in feeding peas. When 
soy beans are fed to swine, the season of 
feeding may be continued until the crop is 
matured. But it is more common to allow 
the swine to gather the seeds for them- 
selves when the crop has reached an ad- 
vanced stage of maturity. 

Tent Caterpillars are not relished by 
birds, yet the Baltimore oriole and the 
cuckoo feed freely upon them. Orioles are 
likely to pierce the skin of the caterpillar 
and extract some of the body contents, while 
the cuckoos swallow the insects whole. This 
difference in the manner of feeding may 
help to determine whether a caterpillar’s 
nest has been raided by an oriole or cuckoo. 
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SALE HORSES ON EXHIBITION AT CHICAGO STOCK YARDS 


In our illustration the horses are grouped near one of the Chicago sales stables, and the manner of protecting the tails 
while in transit is illustrated. Most of the horses are sold at public auction, prices covering a wide range, as shown in Ameri- 


can Agriculturist’s market reports each week. A good many are shipped weekly to and through Buffalo. 
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Harvesting Millet Hay. 





In sections where the hay crop is short 
considerable millet has been seeded and if 
properly harvested and cured will make a 
fair substitute for timothy and other hay 
crops. When millet is wanted for hay, cut 
just’ before or when first coming into blos- 
som. At that time the seed is not well de- 
veloped and consequently the bad results 
which frequently come from feeding ma- 
tured millet to farm animals, especially 
horses, will not be seen. Then, too, the 
hay will be much more nutritious and valu- 
able. If allowed to become thoroughly ripe, 
the hay is little better than wheat straw. 

Because of greater succulence, most of 
the millets are more difficult to harvest 
than timothy, as they cure much more 
slowly. This is especially true with Ger- 
man or Japanese millets which attain a 
great size. Cut with a mower as any other 
hay crop, choosing, if possible, a dry time. 
Allow the millet to wilt and partially cure, 
then put in small shocks and allow it to 
remain in the field until thoroughly dried 
out. If permitted to remain in the swath 
until thoroughly cured, much of the feed- 
ing value will be lost. The blades and 
stems become dry and woody, many of the 
leg.ves are lost and the digestibility of the 
hay greatly decreased. If cured in partial 
shade, however, a very good hay results, 
Stack in a mow or barn as any other hay 
crop. 

If pastures are short and no other green 
crop is available, millet makes an excellent 
soiling crop. Cut ati any time, allowing it, 
if possible, to almost reach the heading 
stage. If cut before this it is not very valu- 
able. When needed early, cut before the 
seed stalk is thrown up when a second and 
even sometimes a third growth will re- 
sult, provided the weather is moist. Millet 
after it is once started will mature with 
a small amount of rain and make a very 
valuable crop for the stock farmer, 
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Care in Selection of Seed Wheat. 





Much work has been done by the various 
exper stas in testing varieties of wheat. In 
one instance a trial of over 500 is reported, 
From the many tests and the innumerable 
names no reliable list can be drawn that 
will answer for the many conditions of soil 
and climate of the wheat growing sections, 
The Ind sta found that varieties of wheat 
not only show marked differences in yield, 
hardiness, quality, ete, but also in their 
adaptation to particular soils and climatic 
conditions. The Ill sta observes that the 
variations in yield of a single variety on 
separate but neighboring plots are nearly 
as great as between different varieties. A 
mixture of varieties at the Mo sta resulted 
in an increased yield over the average of 
the same varieties grown separately. The 
Ill sta obtained an increased yield amount- 
ing to 2 bu per acre by sowing a mixture 
of varieties. Seed from the mixture, how- 
ever, produced no increase. In sowing 
mixed varieties of wheat care should be 
taken to combine only those that ripen at 
the same time. 

In planting light, common and heavy seed 
the average of four years shows a slightly 
larger yield from ‘the latter in Kansas. The 
Ark sta found little difference between 
home-grown seed and seed from Missouri 
and Michigan. Pennsylvania states that, on 
the limestone soils, where proper cultiva- 
tion and fertilization are given and due 
regard had to the selection of the seed, a 
variety of wheat should not run out. Where 
the soil, cultivation, manuring and seed 
selection are not: the best, it will pay a 
farmer to change his seed occasionally. By 
comparing the yields of varieties grown at 
the Ind sta 11 years without change of 
seed, with varieties brought to the Station 
in recent years, it was found that varieties 
of wheat do not run out when selection of 
seed and careful culture are _ practiced. 


Varieties of wheat do not degenerate be- 
cause of continuous growth upon the same 
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soil. The theory that proper wheat culture 
demands a frequent change of soil or cli- 
mate is fallacious. Only perfectly formed, 
plump, hard grain should be seeded, but 
each farmer should grow his own seed, at- 
tempting to bring it to the highest grade 
of perfection and purity of variety by 
proper methods of selection and culture 
without seed exchange. 

The following notes on _ seed 
from North Dakota are excellent: Imma- 
ture wheats, no matter what the cause, 
whether drouth, attack of rust, or prema- 
ture harvest, are weakened in seed value 
because of lack of full food supply in the 
grain, and perhaps immaturity of the germ. 
Mixed varieties should not be sown because 
there will be inequality in the ripening. Any 
seeds which have at any time been heated 
because of moisture when in bulk have 
probably been injured beyond ability to 
grow. If stacks are made from well cured, 
mature wheat and remain dry throughout 
the winter, the wheat threshed from such 
in the spring will be as good seed as if 
otherwise stored. Wheat threshed from 
the shocks in the spring of 1892 after win- 
ter bleaching was generally dead. 
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Controlling the Hessian Fly. 





The great loss of winter wheat in Indiana, 
Illinois and Ohio the past winter makes it 
apparent that farmers in those states must 
either find some means of combating this 
pest or go out of the winter wheat business. 
Various means have been suggested, but 
none will prove effectual unless all the 
farmers in the neighborhood adopt the same 
plan. The most important is thorough 
preparation and fertilization of the land 
so as to provide the most favorable condi- 
tions for strong and rapid growth. Early 
fall plowing, repeated harrowing and drag- 
ging until the seed-bed is thoroughly pul- 
verized will do more to counteract the 
effects of insect pests than all cther means 
combined. 

Another important item is sowing late, 
say the first to the middle of Oct. If sown 
early, the adult fly, which resembles the 
mosquito, lays its eggs in the sheath of the 
blade near the base. The pupa develops 
and reaches the flaxseed stage late in the 
fall. During all this time it is absorbing 
the juices of the plant. In April or May 
another brood appears and this process is 
repeated, the flaxseed stage of this string 
brood being reached just before harvest 
when straw falling results. If the seeding 
is delayed until October, many of the flies 
will have deposited their eggs in the volun- 
teer grain where they will do but little 
damage. An additional help is to sow strips 
of wheat early, say the last week of August. 
The eggs will be deposited in this which 
can then be turned under. Volunteer grain 
serves the same purpose, provided it is 
turned under and the ground harrowed and 
rolled. 

If it were not for the Hessian fly, late 
seeding would not be advisable, for as a 
general rule, early seeded flelds yield best. 
It seems necessary, however, in much of 
the winter wheat growing territory to sow 
as late as possible in order to get a crop 
at all. 





Rapid Growing Timber Trees. 





The catalpa speciosa, which is a hardy 
tree in southern and central portions in the 
U §S will not stand the winters of many of 
the northern states, and would not be suit- 
able for forest planting in such rugged 
country. One of the largest catalpa 
plantations planted as a financial 
investment is that) of L. W. Yag- 
gy, located in the Arkansas river valley 
of Kansas. It consists of 400 acres and 
the methods employed in the planting and 
management of it are adapted to nearly all 
other kinds of trees. The first plantation 
of 120 acres was done in 1890, 80 acres were 
planted in ’91 and the balance in ’92. The 
trees were set at a uniform distance of 
31%4x6 ft, at the age of one year from seed. 








thereby 


Mr Yagey grew his own stock, 
greatly lessening the cost. 

The land was marked out as for corn and 
the trees planted in the furrows. Almost 
a perfect stand was obtained and the trees 
made a rapid growth from the start. They 
formed tops by branching about 5 ft from 
the ground, but as the object was to se- 
cure straight, clear trunks, the branching 
was considered a defect and the trees were 
cut back to the ground, leaving, however, 
several strips of three rows each at inter- 
vals to serve as windbreaks. The stump of 
each tree threw out several shoots which 
reached a hight of from 6 to 12 ft the first 
season. The next winter these were cut 
away, with the exception vf one. The up- 
ward growth continued the next season ana 
branched at 8 to 12 ft from the ground. 

The trees were cultivated three times the 
first year and again the third year, after 
which all cultivation ceased, as the trees 
furnished shade enough to keep down the 
weeds and grass. After six years’ growth 
from the first cutting back, the trees were 
large enough to thin out, and 2500 were cut 
from an 80-acre tract, and the next year 
13,000 were removed from the same tract. 
Each tree removed made two posts, the 
larger with a butt diameter 4 to 6 in, and 
the smaller from 2% to 3% in. Larger 
posts brought 10c each and the smaller 
ones 4 to 6c, and about one-eighth of the 
trees were removed in these two cuttings. 
The U §S dept of agri figures that the value 
of wood, stakes and posts at the end of 10 
years was worth $267.15 per acre, while the 
total expense per acre at the end of that 
time, including the value of the land, rent, 
marketing and 6 per cent compound inter- 
est on the money expended, amounted to 
$69.60. 
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A Straw Ice House—The illustration 
shows how to turn to good account straw 
stacks sometimes found on farms. The 
cheapest sort of a framework which need 
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ICE-HOUSE WITH TRENCH. 



























not be tightly boarded up will answer. The 
floor should be leveled up and a drain, con- 
sisting of a trench partly filled in with 
stones, dug to carry off meltage water. En- 
trance should be through a long passage 
with several air locks to effectually cut off 
air currents. All surface water must be 
conducted away from such a stack and hogs 
kept outi or they will burrow in and admit 
air to the ice.—[Theron L. Hiles. 


Packing and Feeding Silage—The 
silage will have become settled and have 
reached its stationary stage within three 
weeks after filling. The silo may then be 
opened and feeding may begin. In pack- 
ing whole cornstalks into the silo the butts 
should be laid at the corners. If the butts 
mold, but little valuable feeding material 
is lost. Keep the edges of the silo about 2 
ft higher than the middle when packing. 
It hardly pays to silo anything but the 
corn plant. The air contained in the hol- 
low stalks of most fodder plants makes 
them hard to keep sweet in a silo. No need 
to hurry in filling unless the machinery is 
hired by the day. "After opening the silo it 
is best to begin feeding gradually. The 
summer silo is a’ great help on dairy farms 
when the pasturage becomes scanty. It 
should be.a separate structure or a part 
of the winter silo separated with a parti- 
tion. It should be filled with fodder corn 
and left unopened until the next summer, 
[A. H, Janssen, 





A Colony Poultry Farm. 


F. W, MOSSMAN, 





Each house in the row is several rods 
from its nearest neighbor, All of the houses 
are accessible by means of a team, which 
is employed to transport supplies. No 
fencing is used except for a few flocks, 
during the breeding season. The houses, 
which, by the way, have been liberally 
copied by the whole neighborhood, are A- 
shaped, 15x16 ft, the narrow side to the 





COLONY POULTRY HOUSE. 


front. The seven 2x4 in rafters are 11 ft 
long, and are nailed at the bottom directly 
onto the sills, which are 4x4 and raised a 
foot or so above the ground, on stones. 
The roof is double, sloping east and west, 
and is covered first with rough hemlock 
boards, over which are laid two thicknesses 
of tarred paper, well battened down, and 
finally a liberal coat of coal tar over all. 

The ends of the houses are made in dif- 
ferent ways, and some are boarded and 
shingled, others battened only. Still others 
are treated like the roof. In the south end 
on the right side is a door swinging out- 
ward, which is left open every day unless 
the weather is very stormy. A slat door 
inside is found useful to keep the hens 
from going out in inclement weather. At 
the left of the door is the only window 
in the house, It consists of two sashes of 
ordinary size, which are screwed fast in 
their places and never opened. For ven- 
tilation a hole six to eight inches square 
is cut high up in each gable. During 
summer both of these are left open, while 
in winter the back one only is closed. The 
soil being naturally rather light, no spe- 
cial preparation for floors is required, fur- 
ther than to fill up each house with sand 
to about the top, of the sills. The roost 
platforms are in the back side about 4 ft 
from the ground, and are 4 ft wide. The 
roosts, three or four in number, are about 
one foot above the platforms, which latter 
are cleaned weekly, and the roosts as often 
smeared with kerosene. Cheese boxes for 
nests are placed on a platform at the left 
as one enters. From 30 to 40 fowls occupy 
one of these houses. 





Good for Summer or Winter. 





A hillside sloping toward the south or 
southeast gives a fine chance to have a low, 
underground room, with windows, that can 














HOUSE WITH SCRATCHING QUARTERS. 


be kept shut or open in winter according 
to weather conditions. Take the windows 
out in summer and a cool, shady place is 
provided for hens or chicks to run under. 
Such a basement can be cleaned from the 
outside with a long-handled hoe or rake, so 
that the hight need not be more than two 
and a half or three feet. 





A Good Beginning—I am a beginner in 
the turkey business and raised from two 
hens and one gobbler 50 young ones the 
past season. The most of them are ready 


SUMMER POULTRY 


for market and will bring 14c per lb live 
weight. The first thing I gave the little 
turkeys after hatching was a pill of ground 
black pepper about as large as a pepper 
pod; gently opened the mouth and dropped 
the pepper well down on the tongue, let 
them close the mouth, and they invariably 
swallowed it. I then squeezed some lop- 
pered milk through a piece of cheesecloth 
and gave the little turkeys the whey to 
drink and the curd to eat. I boiled an egg 
hard for every half dozen little ones every 
day until they were 10 days old, cut up some 
onion tops fine and sprinkled over the boiled 
egg. They are very fond of it. They must 
be kept in a warm, dry place until about 
two weeks old.—[{D. J. C., The Dalles, Ore- 
gon. 


Sitters That Sit—I never keep my sitting 
hens shut on the nest, as many advise. My 
method is a little original, I think. There 
is an empty compartment, at chicken hatch- 
ing time, in one end of the cow barn; here 
I make nests in long rows right on the 
fround. I feed and water my sitting hens 
about two hours before I set them. Then 
at dusk I put their full complement of eggs, 
13 or 15, in the nests, get biddies, put them 
on eggs, turning some articles over to keep 
them on for that night, and next day until 
afternoon, when I uncover them. Whole 
corn and wheat are placed in a dish, also 
water kept there at all times. It is a pleas- 
ure to see them sitting there, each one at- 
tending to business ‘‘as steady as a clock.” 
I have good hatches.—[Mrs J, H. Horton, 
mw X. 





Block for Beheading—This illustration 
shows a very handy device for use when 
killing poultry, espe- 
. ally where they are 
decapitated for family 
use. Set a piece of 
square timber in the 
ground, with boxes on 
sides, as shown in the 
figure. Chop chicken’s 
head off on post, with 
hatchet, and put fowl 
in box. Here it will 
bleed nicely and keep 
clean, This is much 
better than to have 
the fow! flopping all over the yard, smear- 
ing everything with blood and covering it- 
self with dirt.—[M. T. Haxton, Bradford Co, 
Pa. 





Fer a Practical Drinking Fountain, a 
stone jug with the bottom removed and a 
small hole in the side, about 2 in from the 
bcttom, set in a large dish, as a plant-pot 
saucer about 10 or 12 in in diameter, sup- 
plies the place of the more costly drinking 
fountains. The jug has a wooden plug 
driven in the top and when the jug is dirty 
it can be readily washed. In filling, the 
jug is taken out of the saucer and is in- 
verted and then filled; the saucer is then 
placed over it and the jug is turned to 
the right position. This fountain prevents 
any contamination of the water and keeps 
it cool.” A little stick sulphur: placed in the 
jug will keep off many of the diseases prev- 
alent in the poultry yard.—[Frank C. Lewis, 


The Buff Cochin is the most popular of 
the Cochin varieties, being greatly admired 
for the deep rich color which should be 
uniform in shade throughout, except 
the tail which is darker approach- 
ing bronze. The Cochins are hardy, 
lay well in winter, eggs are of a fair 
size and deep brown color. They make a 
fairly good carcass for market purposes. 
Chicks are easily raised and develop early 
for a large breed. Their weak points are 
tendency to over fatness and sluggishness, 
persistence in setting, and clumsiness as 
mothers. 

Curd for Young Ducks—A neighbor 
owned a few ducks and sold eggs for set- 
ting to a number of ws in the vicinity. Ours 
were about the latest and consequently 
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later starting. In every case the ducklings, 
after the first few days, had the freedom 
of the yard which, of course, furnished a 
few bugs and green grass. So far all fared 
alike, all having hen mothers and a dish 
of water to paddle in. Various feeds were 
given, but ours received uothing but the 
curd of milk prepared as for table use, ex- 
cept that there was no cream added. Ina 
few weeks we had the largest ducklings, 
so much _ so that the neighbors noticed it 
and inquired why. The curd did it.—[{R. 
M. D., Baraboo, Wis. 


Do Single Comb Fowls fatten best? One 
correspondent writes that in breeding 
White Dorkings he noticed that whenever 
a fowl came with a single comb it always 
grew fatter and plumper than the others. 
An English breeder says that a Partridge 
(Golden Penciled) Wyandot with a, single 
comb will beat anything in taking on fat. 
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Beautiful Home Must Go; 200 a; 65 a. cuts 60 
tons — New house, 8 sunny rooms, cost $2000; 
nice barns, 10(0 sugar trees, abundance of fruit, 50 a. 
heavy wood andtimber. Village Seminary and Station 
244 miles. Price only $2500. BOX 725, Brattleboro, Vt. 


THE NEW ECG FARM, 


Poultry Keeping for Profit b 
20th Contury Methods. y 


A Practica Reliable Manual Upon Producing 
Eggs and Poultry for Pontes as a Pro b 

Business Enterprise, Either by i Itself or Con- 
nected with Other Branches of Agriculture. 


By H. H. StoppARp, for twenty years editor Poultry 
World; author of An Egg Farm; of books upon the Breeds; 
How to Feed Fowls, Etc., Etc. 


The author has conducted fed poultry farms both East 
and West and is familiar with conditions in all parts of 
the country. He compares the best locations for the 
business. elis how to build the houses for layers, breeders, 
sitters or chicks, adapted .to the colony system, the yard 
system, and other methods. How to feed ‘and manage. 

ow to breed and select. Choice of breeds “ond crosses. 
Management for mild or severe climates. How to feed 
fowls, and keep them at exercise without hard work. 
How to ~ my hundreds ef sitters with little labor, 
how to raise brooder chicks, and keep them alive and 
growing. Essentials of duck raising, and how to insure 

owth and fertility. Various styles of incubators and 

rooders are described, and their meritscompared. Dt- 
rections for an incubator cellar. Best methods of heating 
and ventilating brooders. 

This is an entirely new work containing the author’s 
ripest experience. 

‘he remarkable new labor-saving devices alone render 

it an epoch- making oe 

Size, 12mo, or 5% inches; 331 pages; 140 original 
illustrations; bona 4 4 cloth and boards. Price, $1.00, 
postpaid to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


523 Lafayette Place,New York. Marquette Bullding, Chieago, Ill. 











wor: Bee Keeping 


By L. C. Root. The mysteries of (bee keeping ex- 
plained. Combining the result of fifty years’ experience 
with the latest discoveries and inventions, and Fete works 
me moss approved methods, forming a complete work. 

12mo. Postpaid, 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Poem... 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Latayette Pl.,New York, 
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Practical Chrysanthemum Culture. 


WILHELM MILLER, CORNELL AGRI EXPER STA. 





If- we had to depend on the commercial 
florist for the preservation of all varieties, 
many of the finer creations that appeal to 
the fancy would doubtless be lost to the 
world. The fiorist cannot always grow 
what he likes. He must follow the fash- 
ions, he must keep what the people demand 
and he must keep the kinds that last well 
and ship well.. His business is chiefly with 
cut flowers; the amateur is chiefly con- 
cerned with plants. It is highly unfair to 
reproach the. florists with want of taste. 
The mixed bouquet, with its tinfoil and all, 
is a thing of the past. Dried grasses and 
dyed immortelles are still 


FIELD AND FOREST 


had, partly fill the barrel with water and 
drop in through the bung small lumps of 
quick lime. Chemical action will take place 
and the heat thus generated will assist the 
lime in neutralizing the tannic acid and 
destroying any flavoring material which 
the wood may contain. Allow the lime wa- 
ter to remain in the barrel for a few days 
and then rinse out, soak with salt water 
and finally fill with pure water and allow it 
to remain for at least 24 hours. The barrel 


should then-be in a condition to keep cider 
and vinegar perfectly. ; 

Old barrels should be used cautiously. If 
they have contained no material which has 
permeated the wood, they may be cleaned 
by the use of steam, hot potash lye obtain- 
able from wood ashes or crude potash. se- 





called for, but the florist 
does not create this de- 
mand. Indeed, the fashions 
in the world of dress and 
in the world of flowers have 
fundamental differences in 
their origin. Whoever 
starts them, the florist does 
not, any more than does 
the retail milliner, and the 
general taste of the florists 
in America is probably bet- 
ter to-day than ever be- 
fore, 

The amateurs, however, 
are the great conserving 
element. The commercial 
side being absent, the ama- 
teur can keep a variety 
whose flower he likes even 
if the plant has a poor 
habit. Not poor taste, but 
practical reasons compel 
florists to discard some of 
the finest flowers. Hun- 
dreds of varieties of chrys- 
anthemums are discarded 
because they are too tall, or 
require too much staking, 
or disbudding. Others can- 
not be planted close enough 
together in the modern 
method for cut flowers, 
where the total salable 
product of a whole plant is 
one unbranched stem and 
one flower. The amateur 
can afford to keep varieties 
with bare or drooping 
necks if he likes the flow- 
ers. He may be willing to 
stake or tie such plants as 
the one illustrated here- 
with, and perhaps he may 
like the droop of the stems 
so much that he does not 
mind the stakes and the 
raffia. Perhaps he likes the 
great hollow cone leading 
up mysteriously into the 
warm golden heart of the 
flower. But the florist can’t 
sell such things. He re- 
quires a flower grown on 
a single stem that has no 
yellow disk, will ship bet- 
ter and last longer when 





cut and will not sell. 
While many people do not 
like the immense, over- 


grown flowers now in mar- 

ket, yet the demand is for 

such large ones, and small flowers will not 
sell except at a much lower price. There is 
no beauty in a plant with a stem 3 ft high, 
bearing a big flower at the top, but florists 
do not grow plants to look at but to sell. 
It is left, for the amateur to grow the many- 
branched symmetrical plants bearing a 
dozen or 20 flowers. 


Preparing Barrels for Cider. 


Select new oak barrels and inject live 
steam into them. By this means every 








portion is thoroughly washed and the ele- 
ment which will give the cider a woody 
taste will be removed. 


If steam cannot be 





AN AMATEUR’S IDEAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 


cured at drug stores. They must be treat- 
ed repeatedly and thoroughly rinsed and 
drained. The old barrels may be satisfactory, 
but it is better to secure new ones, if pos- 
sible. Whenever the vinegar or cider bar- 
rel is emptied it should be thoroughly 
washed out with hot water and then with 
cool. After that a small vessel containing 
burning sulphur should be: placed inside 
and the bung closed. Before being used 
the barrel should be thoroughly washed out 
to remove the sulphur fumes. 


The Peach Leaf Curl has practically dis- 
appeared from Ohio orchards treated with 
whale oil soap solution. 











Skill More Essential Than Soil. 


In an extensive study of the matter of 
forcing house soils, Prof G. H. Powell of 
Del exper sta has found that skill has more 
to do with the success of growing winter 
vegetables than has the soil. A number of 
experienced gardeners gave him their opin- 
ion in regard to it. One said: ‘“‘We don’t 
consider the soil much of a factor in vege- 
table growing. All one wants to know is 
just what his plants need, and then cater 
to their’: wants: We have used a soil and 
grown a crop of cucumbers in it, renewed 
the same, added some manure, put the same 
in a tomato house, grew a crop, then mixed 
the soil with more manure and grew a crop 
of mushrooms.” Another one. said that 
heating, watering and ven- 
tilating are of much more 
importance than soil. 

Each vegetable needs a 
definite soil, but a skillful 
gardener can grow various 
crops.on any good soil with 
plenty of sunshine, which is 
the most important ele- 
ment, Still there is a choice 
in soils, and in general a 
rather sandy loam isprefer- 
red to a stiff or clayey soli, 
for the reason that it quick- 
ly drains off excessive mois- 
ture when careless water- 
ing occurs, and it is diffi- 
cult to avoid this. A Wash- 
ington grower considered 
the skilled gardener more 





important than the soil, 
and used practically the 
same soil for all crops. He 


says: “While other grow- 
ers, using the same soil as 
myself, but having had 
only small experience, have 
lost their lettuce crop by 
rot. In our case, with near- 
ly 60,000 plants, we have not 
lost any, have no rotten 
leaves and receive from 10 
to 20c per doz more than 
they did. We grew lettuce, 
cucumbers, radishes, egg 
plant and cauliflower.”’ 


Capacity of Silo—Com- 
puting the capacity of a 
round silo is well described 
by Prof Shaw in his forth- 
coming book one silage 
crops and the silo. He 
says: To find the contents 
of a round silo in cubic feet, 
multiply the square of the 
diameter in feet by the 
hight in feet and then mul- 
tiply the product by .7854, 
which gives the cubic con- 
tents. For example, sup- 
pose it is required to find 
the contents in cubic feet 
of a round silo 15 ft in 
diameter and 20 ft high. 
The square of 15, the diam- 
eter equals 225, which mul- 
tiplied by the hight, 20 ft, 
gives 4500. This multiplied 
by .7854 gives 3534 cu ft. 
But 4% must be allowed for 
waste space and waste 
silage, which leaves about 
2650 cu ft as the capacity of the silo for good 
gardener can grow various cropoinhrdlinu 
silage, This silage will average about 40 lbs 
to the cubic ft, which will give 106,000 lbs or 
53 tons; Asa rule,it is bestto have the staves 
go the entire hight of the silo, but this is not 
absolutely necessary. There are various 
methods of splicing’ staves, all of which are 
fully described in the book mentioned. 


The Modern Presses have rendered cider 
making comparatively easy and also made 
it possible to get a large percentage of 
juice. The bigger mills cost $500 or.more, 
while small hand presses can be obtained 
for from $8 to 10. 





LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 












JUDGING CHESTER-WHITES AT THE 1899 NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


Chester-Whites always form a large part of the swine display at the New York 


state fair. 
tograph was taken. 


The aged sow class was being inspected by the judge when the above pho- 
Being large, moderately early maturing, vigorous, they are val- 


uable in crossing, as they impart vitality to the smaller and more delicate breeds. 


Line Breeding and Inbreeding. 


ELIAS GALLUP. 





The improvement of our commercial hog 
has come, to a great extent, from line 
breeding, which to a limited extent is in- 
breeding. I am a strong advocate of line 
breeding for various reasons. Those who 
have practiced line breeding are the ones 
that have preduced the show animals; ard 
it requires constitution and vigor to be a 
good show hog. The veteran breeders of 
Shorthorn cattle in England—Charles and 
Robert Collings, Thomas Bates and Thomas 
Cc. Booth—by their process of inbreeding 
proved to be the most successful breeders 
of the most famous breed of cattle the 
world has ever known. It would make 
some men feel faint to go to my office and 
examine the pedigrees of the great Poland 
Chinas, the noted hogs of the day. 

This talk about the Poland China and 
Berkshire losing their constitution because 
inbred is all humbug. There never was a 
hog with a better constitution than the 
Polard China of to-day. They have more 
life and action than they had 20 years ago 
and are still improving. Now, I am well 
aware that there ‘is a strong prejudice 
against line breeding, but everyone does 
not know why they are so prejudice. I 
am willing to fall in line with the great 
breeders of the day. 





Producing the Bacon Hog. 





The cost of producing bacon hogs is fig- 
ured out by William Parkinson of Ont at 
2% to 2%c per lb for hogs weighing 200 
Ibs live weight. Mr Parkinson has fed over 
2000 hogs in the last 10 years and keeps a 
close account of the cost of producing them. 
Taking a pen of 10 pigs five weeks old on 
May 1 he figures their cost at $1 each. In 
addition to skimmilk to be fed the first 





three or four months they would require 
3100 lbs of corn meal at 80c per 100 Ibs and 
one ton of wheat bran at $12 per ton. This 
would bring the total cost of the pigs to | 
$46.80 and on Oct 1 they ought to weigh 
200 lbs each. 

He sold a lot last year at that time for 
44%4c per lb live weight, making the sum 
received $85 and leaving a profit of $38.20. 
Being a dairy farmer and having an abun- 
cance of skimmilk, which could not be dis- 
posed of otherwise, it was fed to the hogs 
and no value was set on it. Many years’ 
experience have shown him that the cost 
of producing these hogs does not exceed 
2%c per Ib for the grain food given’ them. 

The Enormous Appetite of a champion 
cow is shown by the amount of food eaten 





daily during a_ test of the Holstein cow, 


Rosa Bonheur 5th, which died recently. She 
held, the world’s record for milk produc- 
tion of 106.75 Ibs in one day, and 726.25 Ibs 
in one week. She ate daily 114 lbs silage, 12 
Ibs corn meal, 9 lbs oat meal, 3 lbs bran, 9 
lbs oil meal and 27 Ibs roots, or a total of 
174 lbs, of which 52.43 lbs was dry matter. 
She weighed 1750 lbs and it required 35.43 Ibs 
of milk to make 1 lb of butter. 


Butter from Whey—A cheese expert re- 
cently told me that by heating 100 lbs of 
whey to 185 to 190 degrees, cooling, skim- 
ming and churning, 1% lbs of second-class 
butter can be secured. This butter is use- 
ful in greasing the tops and bottoms of 
the cheeses.. Mildew is prevented and the 
rind is less hard and thick: After remov- 
ing this butter fat, the whey is still use- 
ful in stock feeding.—[L. A. Nash, Oregon. 





Feed Calves Liberally with lopperd milk 
until the calves are four months old. After 
they have drank give each calf half a pint 
of mixed feed. Take the chill off the milk. 
[J. E. Oliver, Orleans Co, Vt. 


Skimmilk Bread contains more protein 
than bread made from water. It is as easily 
digested as water bread. 





CREAM “SEPARATORS. 


De Laval “Alpha” and “B and ‘‘Baby” Separators. 
First—Best—Cheapest. All ae Sizes. 
Prices $50.-to $80 
Save $10-per cow per year. Send _ Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


ae h & Canal Sts. | 74 owt — 
ICAGO. NEW YORE. 





Automatic 


Butter Making Germ 
? Simplified S373: eset Sorat 


saves half the labor. More 
= and better butter. Farmers’ and A onte 
£ | acces Price $2.50; worth Sioo 
end stamp for particulars, 


* automatic Goan SeparatorCo, Box 4,Quineylll 








SHARPLES 


Cream 
Separators. 


' If an agent 


Sharples,don’t 
ou believe it. 


afraid you will 
‘ Just disappoint him ; 
a trial is free. 
‘» You will find a remarkably 
clean skimmer, an easy turn * 
er, but above all, better cream 
end finer butter thanany other ' 
Send for Catalogue No. 84 
P. i. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 
THE SHARPLES CO, 
28 Bo. Canal &t., Ohicago, Il 





Tuttle’s Elixir 


Cures all species of lame- 
ness, curbs, splints, con- 
tracted cord, thrush, etc. 
in horses. Equally good 
= vente use in colic, 
istem ‘ounder, pneu- 
cout at Satisfaction 
uaranteed or money 
refunded. Used and 
endorsed by Adams Hapress Company. 
TUTTLE’S ILVELIZIR in instantly. Our 
Ebrafees ote el aA > eee Tees , ites 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE. 9 ratio Boston, Mass. 
Beware of eo-called Elixirs—neone genuine but Tuttle’s. 
Avoidall blisters; they offer onlytemporary reliefif any 
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Into taking anything “just as good.” The wonderful 
success, the marvelous results achieved by 


Veterinary Pixine. 


Its quick and vital soothing and healing power, makes 
it manifest and pronounced. This is the safest and 
surest remedy to turn to to cure infected wounds, cuts, 
chronic sores, and skin disease, galls, scratches, affec- 
tion of the udder, hoof rot and mange. In fact it will 
cure any skin affection on horses and domestic animals. 
Money back if it fails. 

At all druggists and dealers, or mailed postpaid. 
2 oz. 25c; 8 oz. 50c. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., Troy, WN, Y. 
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THE IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATORS 


Have excelled in the past, and with their ** New Century” 
further in advance than ever. 


0. 8. 


improvements are 
Note their capacities and prices : 


No. 9. Low Frame. Capaci 150 od pt 4 Ibs. .00 
aa : $75°00 


No. 
No. 7. High “ 
No. 6. Me 


= 275 300 a. 00 
“ * $100.00 
pe ** $125.00 
pi ** $165.00 


We furnish a complete line of Dairy and Creamery Apparatus. Cata- 
logues free for the asking. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR 4a _ gear; 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, $1.50 
per year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN. SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on_ your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan, ‘01, shows that payment has been 
received up to January 1, 1901; Feb, ‘01, to February 1, 
1901, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINU ANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to-.receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents_per agate line 
(14. lines to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. Only advertisements 
from reliable parties are admitted. Our readers can deal 
with our advertisers in the confidence that anv dissatis- 
faction will have our prompt attention if reported to us, 
When writing advertisers, state that you saw their ‘‘ad’”’ 
in American Agriculturist so they will do their best by 
you and also credit us with your trade. American Agri- 
culturist is the best and cheapest medium in which to 
advertise for rural. business in the Middle or Southern 
States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We : 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper. 
vuarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
t means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
guarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in_our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser's goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tuser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. In other words, you can do business with our 
advertisers in the same confidence you would have if you 
went into their stores, factories or farms and inspected 
for yourself before ordering. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
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to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent Revenue 
Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 


money orders. 
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Homestead Building. 
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The experience of a New York subscriber 
with creamery promoters is well told on 
another page. It is the old story of intelli- 
gent farmers being deceived by unscrupu- 
lous factory agents, We have often warned 
our readers and can but repeat the caution. 
Decide for yourself whether or not a cream- 
ery will be profitable in your neighborhood. 
Hire your own builders, buy your own ma- 
chinery. Deal with a well-established firm 
and you will be much better satisfied than 
if you make contracts with unknown 
‘promoters. 








In the matter of getting up a fair prize 
list some of our Canadian cousins ,can give 
pointers to managers on this side the line. 
in addition to the usual array of premiums 
for the big St John fair the prize list con- 
tains the places at which persons can find 
lodging and meals, the price, and number 
of people that can be accommodated. While 
the entries close on a given date later en- 
tries may be made by the payment of an 
increased fee. Then, too, some of the rail- 
roads have been induced to carry live stock 
and other exhibits free. 

——— 

The farmers’ national congress in session 
this week at Colorado Springs has had a 
good array of delegates representing vari- 
ous parts of the country, including not only 
the great west, but also the diverse interests 
of the east and south. While this congress 
is not fully representative of all the great 
agricultural interests, it conserves the gen- 
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eral good of the farmer. It arouses discus- 
sion and creates interest relative to the 
great questions of taxation, state and na- 
tional legislation, transportation, the mail 
service, the development of our foreign 
trade, etc. In his opening address, Presi- 
dent Candage placed emphasis upon the 
possibility., of the farmers as lawmakers, 
and urged that they be oftener called to the 
legislatures that they. may do their duty 
in this respect, and exercise their privileges 
in support of agriculture. 

Government officials shevld be urged to 
make every possible effort looking toward 
unhampered exports of our American fruits 
to the continent of Europe. The agrarian 
party in France and in Germany, very pow- 
erful in politics, has long been successful 
in interfering with our export. trade; 
F'rance is the greatest offender. Prof John 
B. Smith, the New Jersey state entomolo- 
gist, who has just returned from a study 
of this question in Europe, says it is prac- 
tically impossible for American fruits to be 
got into France successfully, owing to the 
red tape and restrictions. Germany yields 
slowly to our efforts, and were it possible 
to have unrestricted trade with those coun- 
tries, our exports would be very largely in- 
creased. If the United States and Canada 
harvest as big an apple crop as now seems 
probable, every avenue of this character 
will be needed, and England and the con- 
tinent together should take much more 
than 3,000,000 barrels apples, the greatest 
amount ever shipped abroad in one season, 

pat a es 

It is singular that even during the terrific 
hot spells that occur every summer, so 
many farmers and other people eat just as 
heavily and work right through the midday 
the same as in cooler weather. It is the 
part of wisdom and economy, wherever 
possible, to keep out of the sun between 11 
and 2 during such excessive weather. Take 
a nap or siesta after a light lunch during 
these hours. Man and beast will accom- 
plish even more during the summer by this 
plan than to work right through midday 
when it is ferociously hot. Of course if 
work is pressing, it can be begun an hour 
earlier in the morning and continued an 
hour later at night, in order to make up 
for lost time, 





<a. . 

At no time was the value of silage so 
fully demonstrated as during the drouth in 
dairy sections this season. When spring 
pastures became available many farmers 
still had some silage on hand. This was fed 
to stock when grass began to fail. It proved 
an excellent succulent feed and just the 
thing to tide over the summer drouth. Catch 
crops for this purpose cannot always be 
had, but at comparatively small expense 
silage may be provided. If not needed dur- 
ing the summer of a very favorable season 
it can be held until the following winter, for 
like well-canned fruit, ensilage will keep for 
several years. This is a practical solution 
of a hitherto difficult farm problem. 

ake ae 

Wheat speculators having bearish tenden- 
cies argue that with generally promising 
outlook for foreign crops, American wheat 
and flour must sell at low prices. This is 
not necessarily so. First of all, we face a 
shrinkage in the home crop of 100 to 150 
million bushels compared with a full yield. 
Of perhaps equal importance is the fact 
that the domestic requirements were never 
so large as now, and the purchasing power 
of the people never greater. This is a com- 
bination tending to absorb much of the sur- 
plus from a crop bound to prove only mod- 
erate in proportions. 

Sat 

The Shorthorn and Hereford men are 
working in harmony maturing plans for 
their big show and sale at Kansas City in 
October. Already the premiums aggregate 
$20,000 with more to follow. This promises 
to be one of the greatest collections of beef 
cattle ever seen in America and will do 
much to advertise these already well-known 





breeds. It will afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity of comparing these leading beef 
types, but probably will not settle the con- 
troversy as to which is the best, for both 
have many strong points. Some high prices 
may be expected. 

nc caneidilllite 3 

While every farmer cannot be a specialist 
in all lines of agriculture, he should en- 
deavor to do as much of his own work as 
possible. This will reduce the cost of his 
crops and increase the profits. Just now 
the budding of fruit trees must be done. 
By following the directions recently given 
in this journal the average fruit grower and 
general farmer can propagate his choicest 
peaches at a very small cost. The same 
principle holds true in all branches of farm- 
ing. Be an all-round agriculturist and 
farming will pay. 

a eee 

All this animated discussion concerning 
the value of the farm separator has result- 
ed in absurd statements from both sides. 
The claim that every dairyman should have 
a small separator is as weak as the con- 
tention that they are a detriment to the 
dairy business. Where creameries are 
abundant the small separator may not be 
necessary, but in the absence of butter and 
cheese factories they have been found quite 
profitable. The whole matter depends large- 
ly upon the dairyman’s surroundings. He 
must use common sense, 

ae 

Because some city men tried to dress 
comfortably, in the negligee shirts, or so- 
called ‘“‘shirt waists,’’ some of the fashion- 
able theaters, hotels and restaurants would 
not admit them. What a commentary this 
is on the ironclad rules of society that seek 
to make all people alike! Let our city 
friends get out in the country where folks 
dress for comfort and enjoy life. 

eS a: 

The index for American Agriculturist, vol- 
ume covering the first half of 1900, is now 
ready. A copy will be mailed free of cost 
to any subscriber asking for it. 


Small Fruits for Home Use. 
YORK, 





E. P. POWELL, NEW 





A careful comparison of currants for 
many years places emphatically at the head 
of all sorts for flavor the White Grape. It 
might be called the sugar curraft. It is 
delicious for table use. In size it is very 
little below that of Cherry. Among red 
currants the best for quality is Versailles, 
and it is in size equal to the Fay and the 


Cherry. The bush is strong, holds up 
fruit well and bears enormous crops. The 
Cherry is worthless, owing to small crops 


and short stems. Among my seedlings I 
have one of the Versailles type—of equal 
sized berry—and growing one-third larger. 
The crop is amazing. Among hundreds of 
seedlings I am propagating half a dozen as 
extra, 

There is a disease of the Cuthbert rasp- 
berry that threatens disastrous’ results. 
The canes suddenly perish just before ripen- 
ing begins. It is due to a root gall. Loudon 
is doing wonders this year and is free of dis- 
ease. Golden Queen is affected. Shaffer 
is all right. There is a great increase in 
demand for Shaffer for canning, as it sur- 
passes all sorts for that purpose, consider- 
ing quality. The season has been very fa- 
vorable to the raspberry and blackberry 
in this section. A blackberry root was sent 
me named the Maynard. It is doing finely, 
so far as size of berries and quantity is 
concerned. But all in all the best entirely 
hardy sort I have yet tested is Eldorado. 
It is very prolific, and a delicious fruit. 

— 


Yellows on Japanese Plums is not un- 


common and has been reported by many 
eastern growers. It is not nearly as de- 


structive as with peaches, but all trees af- 
fected with it should be dug out and burned. 
Satsuma‘and Hattankio are the worst af- 
fected, but all varieties are subject to it. 


*Hemp Culture in America. 
8S. 8S, BOYCE, NEW YORK. 





Hemp was one of the first plants,under 
cultivation among the early colonists of 
America, and one of which,most strenuous 
efforts were made to extend the production. 
There is no record of the sources from 
whence the seed was obtained, and only 
surmises can be made as to varieties in 
cultivation by colonists from different parts 
of Europe, who settled at different points 
from N E to Ga. It is quite likely that 
the varieties were nearly the same and of 
the common European character, growing 
quite irregularly four to seven feet in N 
E and five to ten feet in Va and south- 
ward. 

Hemp was cultivated in N E as early as 
1629, while in 1662 Va awarded bounties for 
hemp culture and manufacture, and im- 
poséd penalties upon those who did not 
produce it. As household industries hemp 
and flax were successfully grown, the fiber 
prepared and spun and woven in the U S 
up to 1825, but from this time these indus- 
tries languished and gave place toa cheap- 
er, coarse but more. readily manipulated 
product. 

Worked by hand, hemp furnishes a thread 
of extreme fineness almost equaling silk, 
much finer than cotton, and much finer 
than can be produced by the present im- 
perfect mechanical methods, excepting as 
manipulated upon “spun-silk,” or on mohair 
machinery. Lace threads are spun from 
hemp by hand to the fineness of 600 miles 
for each two and one-half pounds of hemp 
fiber, while the present hemp machinery 
cannot spin beyond one-half of that. Cot- 
ton and wool machinery nearly equal hand- 
work, but do not exceed 350 miles to each 
two and one-half pounds of material. 

The products from the hemp plant are 
the most desirable for all purposes of gar- 
ments and household use, and if its manu- 
facture can be brought to the necessary 
point of economy, the hemp industry will 
lead in the world’s textile affairs. We have 
seen that hemp is the most widely diver- 
sified and most important plant in cultiva- 
tion in the old world, while sufficient ex- 
perience has been had with the plant in 
America to show that the character of the 
fiber is such as to warrant a systematic ef- 
fort to establish its cultivation and _ to 
build up another grand industry for the 
American people. 

No plant is more simple of cultivation 
and manipulation, none more susceptible to 
the care of the husbandman, none more ca- 
pable of a widely diversified product and 
none is more universally adapted to Ameri- 
can soils and climatic conditions or to sup- 
plying raw material of the nature and char- 
acter required by manufacturers of cordage 
and fine linen fabrics. d 

The hemp industry is the last of the 
great sources of the employment of capital 
.and labor to feel the revivifying influences 
of more modern inventions, but the writer 
is confident in the belief that the same la- 
bor which has been given to other agricul- 
tural products and textile manufactures 
will place hemp at the head. 

The solution of the problem of a perfect 
production and preparation of the fiber and 
of the adaptation of processes and mechan- 
ical appliances to its rapid and economical 
manipulation, is one of the most impor- 
tant questions, as it is one of the most 
promising of an ample reward, at the pres- 
ent time. 





Suggestions for a Water Supply. 


A. H. SMITH. 





If water is procurable at a rate of 10c 
per 1000 gals for an ordinary quantity such 
as is customary with farmers, and at a less- 
er rate for irrigating purposes, in most 
eases, unless running water on the prem- 
ises can be cheaply put in, this would be 





*From advance sheets of Hemp and Its 
Culture, published by Orange Judd Co. 
Price, postpaid, 50c. 


FARM PROBLEMS 


the most economical plan. If it is necessary 
to establish a system plan large enough so 
that you can sell water to neighbors if 
there are those likely to need it. A gravity 
supply from a living source, where there 
will be no need of reservoir, is most desir- 
able. A deep reservoir rather than a shal- 
low one is most likely to give pure water 
if storage water must be used. 

If the supply of water is large and the 
fall slight, a hydraulic ram offers a cheap 
and reliable method of pumping. Where the 
location is suitable and the amount of wa- 
ter required not too great, a wind mill, with 
storage tank, will do. A small engine, run 
by gasolene or other fuel, will give suitable 
power for the supply, but makes necessary 
a storage tank. It is more expensive in 
construction, and much more so in main- 
tenance, yet in case large quantities of 
water are desired it is often the necessary 
method. The method of piping would be 
practically the same in all cases. A proper 
supply of faucets and shut-offs for the va- 
rious branches of the system should be 


provided, as in case of necessary repairs the - 


expense will often be less, and water may 
be had in all other service pipes. 


To Help Out Pastures. 

The Vt exper sta has for many years ex- 
perimented with sundry soiling crops, and 
as a result of its work recommends to Vt 
dairymen the large use of summer silage 
and of oats and peas sown at weekly in- 
tervals and fed during Juiy and Aug. Sil- 
age is probably the cheaper food; oats and 
peas somewhat the better. If the former 
is contemplated as a steady summer diet, 
for years, it would be well to consider the 
erection of a special summer silo, preferably 
round, with a small feeding area, a small 
diameter and a relatively sreat depth. Sil- 
age spread over a large surface in summer, 
spoils rapidly and loses largely in feeding 
value, 

If oats and peas be chosen they should 
be sown in successive lots at weekly in- 
tervals, the two sown separately, the peas 
first rather deeply and harrowed in; the 
oats two or three days later and bushed in. 
A better catch is likely to be secured in this 
way than if sown together. The crop 
may be either fed green, hayed or put in 
the silo. 








Some Silage Problems. 


J. W. SANBORN, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





What do you consider ensilage worth per 
cord in silo, corn cut green and well eared, 
all cut into silo; also its value per cord if 
used as manure.—[Louis Burns, Berkshire 
Co, Mass. 

The weight of ensilage will vary with the 
depth of the silo and the section of the silo 
from which it is taken. If the whole body 
of ensilage is considered for an average silo, 
40 lbs to the cu ft will be an approximate 
estimate of weight, or 5120 lbs to the cord. 
It will require close to 4 tons of ensilage 
to equal the dry matter found in a ton of 
hay although for the smaller varieties of 
corn commonly used in N B, 3% tons, and, 
in some cases of very superior ensilage, pos- 
sibly 3 tons will equal a ton of hay in feed- 
ing value. Yet it will be good material when 
$14 tons are a substitute for a ton of good 
hay. The extreme friends of ensilage will 
dissent from this valuation. It requires 4.11 
tons of ensilage to supply the dry mat- 
ter contained in one ton of hay. It is a ques- 
tion whether the claim of a material su- 
periority of a pound of dry matter in en- 
silage over that in good hay is correct. In 
the absence of conclusive experiments it 
remains open to debate. 

A cord of ensilage will contain 14.39 lbs 
nitrogen, 5.63 lbs phosphoric acid and 18.94 
Ibs potash. If these are rated at 12c per lb 
for nitrogen, 4c for phosphoric acid and 4c 
for potash, the total will be $2.70. These 
materials, nitrogen, etc are rated at less 
than they cost in the mixed fertilizer of the 
market by at least 33 per cent, yet I should 
hesitate to pay $2.70 for a cord of ensilage 
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for manure. It is acid and unless left 
spread on the surface of the ground for a 
while the effect would be doubtful on those 
crops disliking acid conditions of the soil. 

To aid to a practical conclusion, the com- 
position of 5120 lbs of yard manure is given 
and its value-on the basis above used: Ni- 
trogen 25.08 lbs, phosphoric acid 16.38 lbs and 
potash 21.81 lbs. Value $4.54. The ensilage 
is a more bulky material to draw than ma- 
nure for a given amount of plant food. The 
Silage would be quite as quickly available 
in the soil except as against that part of the 
yard manure voided in liquid form. 





Our Legal Adviser. 


Trespass—De F. (N Y): Your huckleberry 
swamp being on your own land, belongs to 
you. The mere fact that you have allowed. 
the public to pick berries there doesn’t af- 
fect your title. Fence in the land or post 
notices warning off trespassers, then those 
who persist may be proceeded against as 
trespassers. 


Sunday Contract—S. (N Y): A note was 
executed and delivered March 27, ’00, but 
dated April 1, ’00, which fell on a Sunday. 
Is the note good? It is. Evidence of the 
actual date of execution and delivery can 
be introduced. It was not, in fact, a Sun- 
day contract. 


Changing Highway—H. (N Y): The 
proper town or county authorities may 
change the location of a highway, making 
compensation for land taken. 








® Gargate—J. O. W. (Pa) has cows that 
give bad, stringy milk at times. If the ud- 
ders are hard or sore give each cow 1% Ib 
epsom salts-and 1 oz ginger at a dose dis- 
solved in water; also bathe the udders well 
twice a day with warm water. If the ud- 
ders are in a healthy condition a bacteria 
is the cause. In such cases have the milk 
pail and dishes and the udders washed clean 
before milking. 





American Agriculturist gets better with 
every issue and I expect to take it as long 
as I live-—[W. W. Oliver, South Carolina. 


Eruptions 


Dry, moist, scaly, tetter, all forms of ec- 
zema or salt rheum, pimples and other cu- 
taneous eruptions proceed from humors, 
either inherited, or acquired through de- 
fective digestion and assimilation. 

To treat these eruptions with drying 
medicines is dangerous. 

The thing todo is to help the system to 
discharge the humors, and to strengthen 
the digestive and assimilative functions 
against their return. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


can be confidently relied upon to do this—it 
is poaneey unequaled. 
he medicine for all humors. 


HoopD’s PILLS cure constipation. Price 25 cents. 

















NUT CULTURIST 


By ANDREW S. FULLER. A treatise on the propage- 
tion, planting and cultivation of nut-bearing trees ana 
shrubs adapted to the climate of the United States, with 
the scientific and common names of the fruits known in 
commerce as edible or otherwise useful nuts. Intended 
to aid the farmer to increase his income without adding 
to his expenses or labor. Lllustrated,12mo. Cloth, pose 
paid, 50 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Applicatior. 

ORANGE JUDD CO..,52 Lafayette Pl.,.New York. 
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By Prof Samuel . Johnson. A 
mosphere and the soil, as related in the nutrition of ag: 
ricuitural plants. The york outiies — = Grow, 
has been receiv wi ve a . 

America, but in Europe. Tt fas been republished in 
England under the joint editorship of Professors Church 
and Dyer, of the Royal agricultural college st Cirences- 
ter, and a- translation into German. has m published 
at the instigation of Professor von Liebig. This volume— 
the companion to ‘How Crops Grow’’—has been 

by those who appreciate the scientific aspects of cul- 
ture, and who are persuaded that a true th the 
surest syide to hn ee practice. Illustra 4 
12mo. ice, postpai : . ‘ . 4 ° 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publica! 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette PI., New York, 
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The Prices Paid for Sugar Beets. 





In this country, farmers are paid $3.50 to 
5 a ton of 2000 lbs for sugar beets delivered 
at the factory, depending upon quantity 
and purity of their sugar. Beets being rich 
in sugar many realize even more money. 
The price to be paid by the big Spreckels 
factories in California this fall is $4.50 per 
ton, regardless of sugar content, but they 
are pretty sure to average of fine quality. 
The basic price for beets delivered to Amer- 
ican factories probably averages $4 per ton 
for beets containing 12 per cent sugar of 
80 purity. If better in quality, the price 
may be more; or less, if poorer. 

The American beet grower can doubtless 
average $4 per ton, taking one year with 
another. He raises 10 to 15 tons per acre 
on land that is worth $50 to 200 per acre. 


IN GERMANY 


The farmer probably averages $4.50 per ton 
for the crop. He gets 12 to 16 tons per 
acre on land that is worth $150 to 400 an 
acre. 

Beets are almost universally paid for in 
Germany on their sugar content. For 1900 
the basic price in some factories is $3 per 
ton for beets containing 12 percent sugar, 
and 40c a ton more for each additional 1 per 
cent, or 45c per ton less for each unit below 
12, or fractions thereof. As the beets 
run 13 to 15 per cent sugar, this is equal 
to $3.40 to 4.20 per ton. The farmer is 
furnished free seed and also allowed 800 lbs 
pulp for each ton of beets delivered. These 
prices are based on the expectation that the 
factory can pay them and make a hand- 
some profit if able to sell its raw sugar at 
$2.75 per 100 lbs. If a better price is real- 
ized, the farmers also get the bulk of 
as an extra dividend on beets at close of 
campaign. 

Another factory pays $4.40 as a_ straight 
price for beets that usually run 13 to 15 
per cent sugar, keeps the pulp to feed, but 
gives the farmers free seed. 

Many sugar mills are owned by farmers’ 
joint stock companies and run on the co- 
operative plan like our co-operative cream- 
eries. In such cases all expenses, reserves, 
etc, must be paid and the balance of the 
money received for sugar is divided pro 
rata among the patrons, according to 
quantity and quality of beets furnished. 
The farmers don’t get any more out of such 
co-operative factories than from the pro- 
prietary milk, but in former years the lat- 
ter paid much less for beets, which forced 
co-operative mills to be established. 


COMPARATIVE EXPENSES. 


In Germany common labor (women, boys 
and girls) for working in German beet fields 
at hoeing, thinning, pulling, topping, etc, 
get 15 to 30c per day without board, and 25 
to 50c with board; men 25 to 40c a day with- 
out board and 50 to 65c with meals. The 
“day” is about 12 working hours. Common 
help in and about the sugar factory get 
50 to 75ec per day and board themselves. 

In America we pay two to three times 
these wages, but we are using machinery 
more and labor less, both in field and fac- 
tory. 

Money costs less in Germany than in the 
States, but, all things considered, I am con- 
vinced that at $4 per ton as a basis the 
American beet grower makes a much big- 
ger profit for himself and his investment 
than does the German farmer, besides pay- 
ing two or three times as big wages. 

Our American factories cost about $900 


per ton capacity for wood, building and 
equipments, as an average; in Germany 
$300 to 400. In’ a German factory of 500 
tons daily capacity the director or mana- 


ger gets $1000 to 1500 a year, the treasurer 
er cashier $500 to 800, chemist, sugar boil- 
er and master mechanic each $400 to 600 a 


year. Each of these five important men 
also gets free a house or tenement, with 
garden, coal, oil, sometimes a horse and 


carriage or free’ pass on the railway, be- 
sides a Christmas present of 5 to 10 per 
cent on their salary as a sort of co-opera- 
tive dividend to labor. Our American fac- 
tories gladly pay two, three or even four 
times such salaries for capable men in 
these positions. 


BRIGHT PROSPECTS IN THE STATES. 


Yet sugar is much cheaper in the United 
States than in Germany, and consumption 
per capita is almost three times as much. 
Hired help, servants, etc, are not supposed 
to have sugar in their tea or coffee in Ger- 
many! The American tariff is much less 


SUGAR--DAIRYING 


than the German, and we have practically 
no direct state aid to the industry (except- 
ing temporary bonuses in N Y, Mich, etc, 
that are more bother than they are worth). 
Continue to protect the American farmer 
from the coolie product of the Philippines, 
Cuba, etc, and our American beet sugar 
industry will ere long become a vast boon 
to American agriculture, 





Creamery Promoters’ Rascality. 
ONE OF THE VICTIMS. 





Readers of your paper are not strangers 
to the unsettled state of the milk business 
near large cities and the low price we are 
getting for this product. Anything offered 
to help us out is naturally listened to. A 
butter factory, or creamery promoter re- 
cently loomed up and seemed to have one 
or two home men much interested. That 
they were “‘salted’’ to help make the scheme 
a success, some are cruel enough to admit. 
At any rate, two of them in a very quiet 
way called a meeting and Mr Promoter was 
there to tell the farmers what a hard time 
they are having and that he represents a 
firm that builds butter factories. They will 
help us out if we will only help ourselves. 
Then he went on to state how short the 
butter crop is and what an advantage to 
have such a factory, and that he will guar- 
antee 10 per cent more for their milk if 
taken to a butter factory than if sold to 
the average market. Later these proved 
to be misrepresentations of the worst sort. 

Then he stated or rather read from what 
afterward proved to be a contract, the size 
of building and what they would put into 
it—boiler, engine, vats, etc, all for $4250. 
The shares would be $100 each and if it 
would distress any of them to pay the 
amount subscribed immediately upon com- 
pletion of building and outfit, they would 
wait on such a year if necessary. After 
making all the rough places of the milk 
business look smooth (through the butter 
factory), a paper or what was really an 
iron-bound double and twisted contract 
with two leading farmers, names previous- 
ly obtained, we know not how, was circu- 
lated on the jump, giving no time to ask 
questions. If any questions were asked they 
were evaded. 

When the amount of stock was raised and 
site chosen, the building went up like a 
mushroom. The style was good and painted 
neatly, was rather ornamental, but 2x6 on 
2x6 hemlock sills will not prove durable un- 
der a creamery. Before most of the stock- 
holders knew the building was finished we 
all received a notice “That it was com- 
pleted and the committee had accepted it 
and the collector would meet the stock- 
holders April 11, from 10 to 11 a m (only), 
to receive the amount subscribed. Terms 
one-half cash, remainder bank note 90 
days.” Of course this was not according 
to Mr Promoter’s statement, which state- 
ment influenced many to take stock, but 
no matter, the contract read so and so, 
and says Mr Collector, ‘Our house got an 
order to build and equip this creamery and 
we did it,” and in substance continued that 
he did not know what the agent had prom- 
ised them. Now most of us feel that we 
have been fooled or misled in this scheme. 
Butter factories may be a good thing in 
some places. Many of us have decided that 
the average creamery promoter should be 
given a wide berth. We will build on our 
own hook or not at all, 


Danger in Pasturing Sorghum. 








Because they have seen cattle eat young 
first and second growth sorghum and kafir 
corn, and in some instances pretty nearly 
subsist on them without apparent harm, 
many persons are ready to maintain that 
these green growths are never dangerous. 
Yet under circumstances and for reasons 
which no one ig yet able to explain, other 
persons in numerous instances find to their 
sorrow that the plants are almost imme- 
diately fatal. This suggests that no one is 
justified in taking any chances by permit- 
ting cattle to have access to such greens. 

Among others Sec’y Coburn cites three 
examples of their fatal effects occurring 
recently. Thomas Feakes of Lincoln Co 
turned his cows into an unused corral 
where a few scattering bunches of kafir 
corn were growing. In less than 30 minutes 
seven of the cows that had nipped the 
growing blades were dead. Several others 
were made very sick, but recovered. John 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


er 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
R gs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted, In fact, anything 
eell or buy. 
.THE ADDRESS must be counted - 
tisement, and each initial, or a AN gh 
9 == —¥ secompany each order, and advertise- 
e ress on, 
lg AR » a8 we cannot forward re- 
COPY must be received Friday to arantee inserti 
in issue of the following week. “Rdvertisements “ot 
FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
_—— per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

O BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any ki il 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small yo ha 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exch i isi 
only, five cents a word each insertion. mer" stething & 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


R= seed wheat, yield 30 to 45 bu. per acre, 1100 bu. 
strictly pure and clean at $l. per bu. 7000 bu. 
easonably clean, grown by neighbors at $1.15 per bu. 
Get sample at once. JOHN HERR SHENK, Lancaster, Pa 
EAVY-yielding. vigorous-growing, dividend-paying 
.& northern Michigan seed wheat. Price, eighty_to 
ninety cents. by bushel or carload, Address PORT 
AUSTIN BANK, Port Austin, Mich. 


FYABYEST Kine seed wheat, heavy yielding, red, 
smooth chaff. Yielded 40 bu. per acre with me this 
A. H. HOFF- 








season. Write for description and prices. 
MAN, Landisville, Pa. 
EED Wheat—Gold Coin, hardy, vigorous, most pro- 
ductive of all. Sample prices. Circular free. FRANK 
L. NISSLEY, Landisville, Pa. 


HELP WANTED. 


wx TED—A good housekeeper for a farm-house. No 

milking. ood wages. Permanent situation. For 

all particulars inquire of MRS ARNOLD, 31Benton Center, 

Yates Co., N. ¥. 

WY ANTED— For 1901, perhaps earlier,an experienced 
fruit man. For particulars address E P. 

MAGRUDER, Glenndale, Maryland. 


LIVE STOCK. 


REPUTATION sale choice poultry. pigs, sheep. Vari- 

ties. _ Farmers’ prices. Circular. “FAIRVIEW” 

Delaware, N. J. 

aa. 5 Rams—Description and price on > 
cation. JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Coldwater, N. Y. 


Gc°orcH collie pups cheap. ©. ABELL, Esperance, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


D AUSTIN & CO, fruit, produce, calves, eggs and 
e poultry on commission. Correspondence solicited. 
326 Washington 8t., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mx. feed—Bran, middlings, gluten, hominy feed. Red 
Dog flour—mixed feed. Carlot buyers write for 
quotations. W. J. ARMSTRONG CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
RAYON portraits, $1.00 each, genuine hand painted, 
Send photo. it will be returned. Agents wanted. G. 
T. PULLER, South Otselic, N. Y. 
ARNS_ of plank are all the go. Book for stamp. 
SHAWVE BROTHERS, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
ARM wanted, small, near water. T, 357 Schermer- 
horn Street, Brooklyn. 


PATENTs—STANTON WEAVER, Attorney, Washing- 
in. 















































Better Than Poultry Papers. 


My little advertisement in the Farmers’ 
Exchange column of American Agricultur- 
ist on poultry paid me exceedingly well. 
I think your paper pays better than poultry 
papers and will be with you again in time. 
[J. A. Bergey, Telford, Pa. 








Kaser of Osborne Co was driving a lot of 
young cattle through a pasture where there 
were stools of green kafir corn and sor- 
ghum. Within 380 minutes 10 out of il 
heifers that had eaten of these sprouts were 
dead. C. F. Wadsworth of the same county 
at about the same time lost six steers in 
the same way. 

Losses such as these are of annual occur- 
rence, and a list of them would be very 
long. The fact that results are not always 
fatal should not furnish an excuse for tak- 
ing risks so likely to prove extremely ex- 
pensive. Certain safety is only assured by 
absolutely preventing cattle from getting 
within reach of the growing plants named, 





American Agriculturist has been of un- 
told value to me in my fruit, flower and 
honey raising, and I have become accus- 
tomed to rely upon it in the many perplex- 
ities of country life. I first hecame ac- 
quainted with it in 1875 and have teken it 
ever since.—[W. D. Schumacher, Bz!iimore 
City Co, Md 


Curing Cigar Leaf by Steam Heat. 
Probably no branch of the tobacco indus- 
try is of more interest to growers than the 
process of curing. It is not until recently 
that a general interest has been manifest 
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TOBACCO BARN FOR CURING BY STEAM. 


among growers for more knowledge con- 
cerning the cure of tobacco. Experiment 
stations and the federal department of ag- 
riculture have taken up this. interesting 
subject and important conclusions are be- 
ing deducted. One of the foremost grow- 
ers of the Connecticut valley is L. F. 
Graves of Hatfield, Mass. He has had sev- 
eral years’ experience as a tobacco grower 
and has studied all phases of the tobacco 
problem closely. The illustration portrays 
an outline of his experiments in the cure of 
his cigar leaf crop, began this year for the 
first time. 

The barn, 36x200 ft. is separated 25 ft 
from the building with boiler. The boiler 
quarters is a building 32x40 ft with 15 ft 
posts and an 8 ft basement, in which is 
placed a 45 horse power tubular boiler, hor- 
izontal style. Steam is forced through 2% 
in pipe, directly to center of curing barn. 
Pet cocks are placed every 25 ft to let out 
air and give free mcvement to steam. There 
are two 1% in pipes, one on each side of 
the center, and % in return pipes to take 
condensed steam back to boiler. The boiler 
has sufficient capacity to raise the temper- 
ature in five such barns from 30 to 90 de- 
grees. About 1000 ft of 1% in pipe will be 
required for the large barn and 25 steam 
valves for moisture when needed. The 
small building, including the sweat room, 
has 1000 ft of 1 in piping. 

A practical steam fitter estimates it will 
keep the temperature in four barns, each 
200x36 ft, at 80 or 90 degrees if necessary, 
provided the temperature outside does not 
zo below 30 degrees. Mr Graves thinks 
this system of artificial curing will be ben- 
eficial in any curing season, whether wet 
or dry, hot or cold. When the system is 
regulated, this enterprising grower expects 
tobacco will be cured perfect regardless of 
atmospheric conditions outside; also that 
50 per cent more tobacco can be cured in 
the same space and with perfect safety 
from pole sweat, making a finer and much 
lighter leaf. Mr Graves thinks the chief 
cause of dark tobacco last year was cold 
weather for about three weeks during 
Sept. 


$e 


Pressing Agri Problems. 

The annual address of Pres R. G. F. Can- 
dage to the farmers’ nat’l congress at the 
annual meeting in Colorado Springs this 
week calls attention to a number of the 
problems which are confronting the agri- 
culturist everywhere. He was. gratified 
with the increase in scientific and practical 
agricultural education, in the prominence 
the farmer has had in governmental affairs 
and, in a general way, in the prosperity of 
the producing classes. Among the impor- 
tant factors in rural prosperity are good 


roads. Many of the states, particularly 
east of the Alleghany mts, are improving 
their country roads by state and local aid. 
The value has been fully demonstrated 
and although the cost is sometimes large, 
it is more than repaid ‘n a few years. He 
urges the utilization of water ways as a 
means of cheap transportation, 

Mr Candage is greatly pleased with the 
present state of agricultural education. Be- 
sides the common and preparatory schools, 
each state has a well equipped agricultural 
college, which furnishes technical instruc- 
tion concerning the problems which relat- 
ed to agriculture. The business side of 
farming is emphasized more and more and 
trained and educated men are necessary 
for best results. Equal. taxation laws are 
urged. Much of the property held by cor- 
porations and wealthy men is, in one way 
or another, exempt and the burden falls 
heavily upon the small land owner. Uni- 
formity of state laws, regarding marriage, 
divorce, inheritance, taxation, mortgage 
foreclosure, right of redemption and the 
right of women to hold and dispose of their 
own property, are subjects which should 
be given careful attention. They relate to 
the financial and social welfare of the com- 
munity. The farmer, for himself and for 
the sake of his family, should insist upon 
maintaining the purity of home and the 
right of his wife and children to inherit 
property. Reforms are of slow growth, re- 
quiring persistent effort and much patience. 
The congress was urged to formulate its 
plans and then for every member to bring 
his influence to bear upon his member of 
congress to secure the legislation asked for. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Newark, Essex Co, Aug 20—This has been 
a good growing season and favorable for 
farmers. The early spring was a little 
cool, but May, June, July and Aug have 
been without any serious drawbacks. Sun- 
shine has succeeded copious showers and 
made everything grow luxuriantly, includ- 
ing weeds. 

Vineland, Cumberland Co, Aug 20—There 
is talk of a sweet potato canning factory 
being established this fall. The dry, hot 
weather of the past six weeks has affected 
the corn crop somewhat. Farmers are 
complaining of a poor catch of crimson 
clover and turnips. In some localities sweet 
potatoes are having the stem rot. Melons 
fine and plentiful. Peaches, where orchards 
have been well taken care of, are very good, 
Eggs are 18c. Ducks are very low. 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, Aug 20—It 


still continues dry. Corn will not be more 
than half the usual crop. Grass in wheat 
stubble badly damaged. Clover mostly dead. 
Peaches small and woolly. Apples drop- 
ping and blistered. Corn, cabbage, beets, 
etc, wilting in the middle of the day. 
Grapes small in size. Too dry for toma- 
toes and not more than half crop will be 
harvested. Most small streams dry and 
also many wells and cisterns. 


The Tri-State Fair <Ass’n has been 


formed by prominent eastern N J men to 
take up the good work of the Waverly fair 
ass’n, and the first annual exhibit will be 
held at Guttenburg Sept 17-22. Efforts are 
being made to get out a large and varied 
agricultural exhibit. The race track is be- 
ing put in shape for a big event in horse 
and bicycle racing. An automobile tour- 
nament will be a special feature. The 
buildings and grounds are being thorough- 
ly renovated and put in first-class condi- 
tion. James M. Reilly of Newark is sec’y 
and P. T. Powers of Jersey City sup’t. 

Farm Wagons Robbed—Farmers mar- 
keting their products in Camden. have suf- 
fered serious losses by robbery, thieves 
boldly holding them up when driving into 
market. Two of the thieves have been 
caught. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





Tioga Co—Hay in this section was very 
light, little better than half a crop. Oats 
have good heads, but straw very short. 
Corn is not earing owing to drouth. This 
county is Suffering the worst drouth for 
years; fodder corn is dying. Early pota- 
toes have large vines but very few tubers. 
Late ones very poor. Crops in Cawanesque 
and Tioga valleys, the most fertile valleys 
in the county, are dying for want of rain. 
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Most pastures are dead and those still 
green, grasshoppers are taking. Springs and 
wells are going dry. Stock in many places 
suffering for water. 

Freehold, Warren Co, Aug 20—After two 
weeks of extreme heat and dry weather 
good showers have afforded relief. Farm- 
ers have begun threshing oats. Corn was 
nearly ruined by drouth, but is improving. 
Meadows and pastures are picking up. 
Cows gaining some. Butter 17c per lb, eggs 
l6c per doz, spring chickens 12c per lb, 
hens 7c. 

The Lancaster Fair—Hiram Young of 
York, president of the Pa fair ass’n, has 
entered into an agreement with the Lan- 
caster Co fair ass’n for holding a com- 


— fair at Lancaster the second week in 
ct. 











SAVE °% CASH 


ww You need fence. The ready made kinds 
_ cost from 60 to 7ic.a rod. We tell you 
how to make the best fence on earthifor 


20 to 35 Cents per Rod. 
Over 100 Stee, and from 50 to 70 rods 
per day. nd for our free Catalogue. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 

218 Ridgeville, ina, U. 8. A. 


When Your 
Chores Are Done 





write for Our catalogue. Tells all about the best fence 
made. See our Exhibit at Fairs. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO.,Cieveland,Ohio, 








That ‘Peculiar’ Wire 


used in Page Fences is all drawn at our mills. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


MADE. bat 

; Bull- 

strong. Chicken- 

Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 

ces. Fully Warranted. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

Box 10. Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. & 
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ARDENIN 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


Covering All Phases of Outdoor Art for 
Both the Amateur and Professional. 


Sent Postpaid at the Prices Named. 
Beautifying Country Homes By, Weidenmann. | This 


; _is the most elegant and 
useful work on the subject ever issued in this country. A 
superb quarto volume. It is beautifully illustrated with 
numerous fine wood engravings, and with 17 full-page 
and 7 double-page colored lithographs of places already 
improved. It contains general directions for lawns, roads 
and drives, walks, hedges, trees and shrubs, gardens, or- 
namental grounds, hints on burial lots, etc. The beauti- 
fully colored plans of improved places are accompanied 
by descriptions, giving the names and position of the va- 
rious trees and shrubs employed in slontion. thus_pro- 
viding a complete planting map. Cloth, 4to. Reduced 
from $15.00 to > ° . . ° ‘ ° - 10.00 


Landsea e Gardenin By F. A. Waugh, professor of 
p J g horticulture, University of Ver- 
mont. A treatise on the general principles governing out- 
door art; with sundry suggestions for their application 
in the commoner problems of gardening. Every para- 
graph is short, terse and to the point, giving perfect 
clearness to the discussions at all points. In spite of the 
natural difficulty of presenting abstract principles the 
whole matter is made entirely plain evef to the inex- 
perienced reader. Illustrated, cloth, 12mo A 


Ornamental Gardening for Americans Ps, Puss. 4. 


scape architect. A treatise on beautifying homes, rural 
districts and cemeteries. A plain and practical work with 
numerous illustrations and _ instructions so plain that the 
may be readily followed. Illustrated. Cloth, mo . L 


Residential Sites and Environments 8... %gsen" 


son, F. R. H. S. A handsome volume with 54 practical 
plans and diagrams, with lucid descriptive text and all 
necessary information for the development of the sur- 
roundings of a residence, showing principles and adapta- 
tidns of planting suitable to all requirements from villa 
to mansion. Private gardeners and commercial men en- 
gaged in landscaping will find this the most modern, op. 
to-date and practical work obtainable. To amateurs this 
volume will prove invaluable, enabling them to, determine 
well in advance the form of development they prefer, and 
a reliable guide in their selection of material. Ro 
quarto. Cloth. ‘a ‘ ° ‘ . . 3 .° «ae 

Above are briefly described a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 
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Varieties of Wheat Compared—The com- 
parison of new and standard varieties of 
wheat begun by the Pa exper sta in 1887 
has been continued through the present 
season. All the varieties were badly in- 
jured by winterkilling and Hessian fly. The 
yield was therefore very low in compari- 
son with other years. The five varieties 
giving the highest yield were: Reliable 22.29 
bu, Dawson’s Golden Chaff 17.64, Dietz 
Longberry Red 16.92, Fulcaster 16.91, Early 
Genesee Giant 16.44. Late sown was less 
affected by fly than early sown, 


NEW YORK. 

Distribution of State Appropriation— 
lnder the provisions of the Ives pool law 
the town and county agricultural societies 
of the state receive $86,789.40, distributed as 
follows: County  societies—Am institute 
$886, Albany 1239, Allegany 770, Broome 918, 
Cattaraugus 873, Chemung 987, Chenango 
823, Clinton 1335, Columbia 1593, Cortland 
1249, Delaware 986, Dutchess 2024, Erie 1452, 
Essex 796, Franklin 1194, Fulton 1361, Gene- 
see 1067, Greene 734, Herkimer 967, Jefferson 
1458, Lewis 898, Madison 882, Montgomery 
1027, Niagara 888, Oneida 1058, Onondaga 
1183, Ontario 1027, Orange 1477, Orleans 1009, 
Oswego 1348, Otsego 1158, Putnam 725, 
Queens 2175, Rensselaer 937, Rockland 879, 
St Lawrence 1145, Saratoga 1267, Schoharie 
1083, Schuyler 934, Seneca 1015, Steuben 1400, 
Suffolk 1233, Sullivan 1053, Tioga 905, Tomp- 
kins 1211, Ulster 1015, Washington 1774, 
Wayne $49, Westchester 1703, Wyoming 834, 
Yates 909; town soéieties—Cuba 744, Wells- 
ville 716, Binghamton 1086, Franklinville 
691, Afton 966, Riverside 808, Columbia 840, 
Catskill mountain 646, Delaware valley 1445, 
Cape Vincent 534, . Boonville 630,- Phoenix 
union 587, Gorham 599, Naples union 634, 
Nassau 1017, Sandy Creek 964,- Morris 1236, 
Oneonta union 1662, Richfield Springs 677, 
Schenevug 561, Rockland. 532, Gouverneur 
736, Racquette Valley 1373, Cobleskill 1885, 
Prattsburg Union 551, Southern Steuben 547, 
Northern Tioga 684, Dryden 1070, Trumans- 
burg 711, Palmyra union 803, Silver Lake 
522, Dundee 586. 


Cortland, Cortland Co, Aug 20—Potatoes 
look well and indicate a good crop. Some 
complain’ of few in a hill. on account of 
dry weather. The quality is fine, but the 
crop is not assured yet. 

New York’s Coming State Fair—Every 
farmer and taxpayer of the Empire state 
should try to attend the state fair at 
Syracuse next week. The fair is now under 
direct state control, being managed by a 
commission ¢ppointed by the governor, and 
the first fair under the new management 
will be held this year. The fair costs the 
taxpayers a considerable sum and it is 
their duty to attend it and see if the money 
is wisely expended or not. The railroads 
will make excursion rates at about one- 
fourth the regular fare. The price of admis- 
sion has been reduced to 25c, while many 
features of amusement and interest have 
been added to attract a crowd. A rose 
show is to be a special feature. The new 
management is no exception to the saying 
that a new broom sweeps clean, for they 
have painted over all the buildings, added 
some new ones, and otherwise improved 
and brightened up these model fair 
grounds. 

Chautauqua, Chautauqua Co Aug 22— 
Frequent showers of late have afforded re- 
lief from the worst drouth known in 
years. Potatoes have blighted badly in some 
_— Early potatoes sell at 50 to 60c per 

u. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Aug 22— 
Bounteous fains have helped vegetation. 
Early potatoes are a light yield, but late 
varieties have been helped much by recent 
rains. Corn will be a good yield. Rye has 
done nicely in this vicinity; the straw 
brings $9 to 10 per ton, grain 55e per bu. 
Oats short in straw but well headed. Lambs 
sell at $3.371% per head. 


Will Compete—The western New York 
hort society has announced that it will com- 
pete for the three prizes at the state fair 
offered for the largest and best ccllection 
of all fruits grown in state of New York, 
collected and exhibited by any society or 
organization in the state. A circular urg- 
ing all members to contribute specimens 
has been issued by the society. The chair- 
man of the fruit committee is H. S. Wiley of 
Cayuga, and the sec-treas is John Hall of 
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Rochester. 
fruit may be obtained. from them. The 
eastern hort society will also compete and 
has issued a similar circular. B. D. Van 
Buren of Stockport is chairman of commit- 
tee on fruit and Charles H. Royce of Rhine- 
cliff is sec’y. 

Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, Aug 22—July 
and first part of Aug were excessively dry, 
but generous rains Aug 12 to 14 helped 
wonderfully. Corn is looking well. Early 
potatoes a poor crop; late may be 
better. Oats nearly all harvested in good 
condition. Exceedingly hot weather has 
been bad for buckwheat. Not as many ap- 
ples, locally, as last year. Plums, grapes 
and pears mostly hang full. Hay crop was 
very light. 

Candor, Tioga Co, Aug 21—The leaves on 
potatoes and corn are dying, also the leaves 
on shade trees. Farmers are feeding cows; 
no pastures. The prospects are that corn 
and buckwheat will be very light. Hardly 
a farmer has fodder enough to winter his 
stock. Oats light and short. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, Aug 20—Country 
much affected by drouth. Oats and rye, 
however, have been good crops, the former 
sometimes weighing 36 or 38 lbs per bu. 
Many farmers have threshing done. Hay 
was the lightest crop known for years, and 
prophesies of failure another year are heard 
on account of seeding not coming on as it 
should. Potatoes look better since recent 
rains, and fall crops may revive. Wells are 
still very low and streams that have never 
failed before are dry. Apples have fallen 
badly, many of them being only half grown. 
In nearly every orchard the ground is cov- 
ered with fruit in all stages. Butter 22c, 
eges lic. 

Holland Patent, Oneida Co, Aug 20—S. 
R. and, J. B. Jones haive had a well drilled 
to the depth of 62 ft and have 23 ft of 
splendid water with a temperature of 50 
degrees. The threshing of oats has begun 
and the crop proves good. Potatoes are a 
large yield and of excellent quality. All 
fruit is doing well and pastures are in good 
condition. 

Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, Aug 20— 
Oat harvest is about through with; a fair 
yield and bright straw. Buckwheat is look- 
ing fairly well, considering the dry weather. 
Pasturage is dried up badly; fields look 
brown and parched. Corn is injured by the 
drouth. The hay crop was short, but of best 
quality. Cows have shrunk in milk; flies 
are tormenting them badly. The crop of 
apples is very good where the forest worms 
have been kept off the trees. Many or- 
chards were as bare of leaves in June as 
they were in Jan. The worms are injur- 
ing forests very much. 

Centerlisle, Broome Co, Aug 20—Oats 
are being harvested rapidly; many think it 
more economical to thresh from the field. 
Farmers from N J have scoured the town 
for stock sheep, paying as high as $3.50 per 
head. The Harvest apple crop is about an 
average with a good demand at 50c per bu. 
Buckwheat is in bloom and is promising. 
Smith’s portable sawmill is sawing about 
3000 ft of lumber daily from. the trees killed 
by the forest worms. Corn has just begun 
to ear and is promising for grain and the 
silo. Dry weather has held buckwheat and 
potatoes back. Fruit is falling off. Lambs 
are worth 5c per lb at the car. 

Castile, Wyoming Co, Aug 20—Hay, oats 
and barley all harvested, hay half a crop, 
oats a fourth crop. Pastures have dried 
up and cows gave but little milk. Early 
potatoes few in a hill. Apples promise 
a full crop if drouth does not spoil them; 
early apples drop before ripe. Plums and 
pears promise a fair crop. Drying winds 
take what moisture there is in the ground. 
Wells and springs drying up. 

Frankfort, Herkimer Co, Aug 21—Hay- 
ing and harvesting completed in this vi- 
cinity and threshing is in order. The hay 
crop will average about 50 per cent and 
was housed in good condition, considering 
the unfavorable weather. Oats, which are 
now being threshed, giving good returns, 
large, well-filled grain and the straw, which 
is bright and clean, will be quite an im- 
portant factor for feeding the coming win- 
ter. The late showers have improved corn 
and potatoes, which are looking well. Cows 
are holding their own against short pas- 
tures and Texas flies. Apples will be scarce 


‘n this vicinity, that is, good winter fruit. 


Information as to shipping: - 





THE FARMERS 


Berries of all kinds, both wild and culti- 
vated, plentiful. Cattle buyers are around 
buying up and shipping to Buffalo. Mr 
Stacy, agent for American Agriculturist, 
has been calling on the subscribers. The 
prospect for the new road begins to look 
more favorable as parties are making a 
survey. 

Glenville, Schenectady Co, Aug 21—The 
longest and most severe drouth for years 
is apparently broken. Crops of all kinds 
have suffered badly and water very scarce 
in many places; some have drawn water 
for miles from the mill pond for the stock. 
Meadows have not started and pastures 
very short. Early potatoes are nearly a 
failure and gardens are in the same con- 
dition. Many farmers will be obliged to 
buy potatoes for their own use. Corn will 
be a light crop and buckwheat is very 
uneven, About the usual acreage of rye 
will be sown. 


Fruit in Orleans Co—A good rain extend- 
ing over Orleans Co Aug 11 has given ap- 
ples a new lease of life. Cabbages are look- 
ing very fine. Beans rusting badly. Pret- 
ty good crop of plums and an excellent crop 
of peaches in sight, the best for many years, 
Bartlett pears about all contracted for at 
1%c per lb, equal to about $2.75 per bbl, 
including barrel. Crop good but not large. 
The county has a fine crop of Baldwin ap- 
ples, some orchards better loaded than ever 
before. Many orchards are full of as fine 
fruit as ever was seen. A fair crop of 
Greenings and pretty fair lot of Russets 
reported. Spys rather slim. .A couple of 
hundred acres of sugar beets for the Lyons 
factory planted this season look well. 
Growers are expecting from 12 to 18 tons 
per acre. Contract price $5 per ton, less 25c 
per ton for freight, to be delivered at Erie 
canal or at depots on N Y Cor RW &O 
railroads. 


Tobacco Crop oni Market. 


Paris Exposition Awards On Tobacco. 

The United States collective exhibit of 
cigar leaf tobacco, prepared by Tobacco 
Specialist M. L. Fildyd of the U §S dep’t of 
agri, was awarded the grand prize. Other 
American exhibits were awarded nine gold 
medals, five silver medals and honorable 
mention for several. The exhibit of Sutter 
Bros of Chicago and New York was one 
of the finest of cigar leaf ever made, con- 
sisting of Ct, Pa and Wis selections. 

Tobacco Notes. 

Dr Hidezo Ikeda has been sent to this 
country by the Japanese government to 
study the tobacco and other crops. He 
is now in Va and will later visit other 
southern states. Tobacco is produced in 
Japan on a limited scale and of inferior 
quality. Dr Ikeda predicts that 3,500,000 
American leaf will be required by Japan 
this year as the demand is constantly in- 
creasing. 

To clean muddy tobacco, a process has 
very recently been patented by F. E. Hoff- 
man of Ohio. It seems to clean the leaf 
finely and restore it to much of its intended 
usefulness as a filler or binder leaf. Pack- 
ers have for 3 to 5 yrs or more been doing 
more or less in cleaning musty and moldy 
tobacco with vinegar, alcohol, etc, but not 
with so fine a finish as Mr Hoffman seems 
to obtain. 








PENNSYLVANIA—Lancaster Co weather 
conditions, while variable over the county, 
are not as a whole favorable. Rain is much 
needed. With a temperature of 99 to 100 
degrees in the shade and 120 in the sun, the 
ground has become as dry as powder. A big 
crop of fillers and but few wrappers will 
be the result. Harvesting of early set con- 
tinues, but middle season and late set is 
having a struggle.——The usual acreage set 
in Bradford Co. The prolonged drouth will 
cut the crop over 50 per cent. An Edsallville 
grower, writing Aug 10, reports that unless 
rains fall soon, the crop will dry up and not 
mature.——aA short, dry season crop, because 
of continued dry weather during summer, 
will be the harvest in the Tioga _ valley. 
Some look for a dark, gummy leaf, but to- 
bacco of this character seldom has white 
mold or veins.—About 30 acres were plant- 
ed in Wyoming Co this year of the Wilson 
hybrid variety. Transplanted in fine condi- 
tion, it started off well, but heavy rains in 
early July hardened and washed the soil. 
Late July and early August were very dry. 
Crop about quarter harvested, Aug 15, and 
will make 65 ver cent of an average yield. 











Better Price for Milk. ~ 


The price of milk to the producers sup- 
plying N Y city has been advanced \%c p 
qt. .The consolidated milk exchange of N 
Y state decided upon this advance last 
week. They claim the reason for this ad- 
vance is to be found in the hot, dry weather; 
the drouth has been excessive and the corn 
which most farmers feed their cows has 
been ruined. About this time the second 
crop of grass is usually cut, but lack of 
moisture has almost ruined this. The ex- 
cessive heat the first of July has also been 
a feature in the decreased milk supply. 
A representative of this exchange admits 
that this advance is important just now in 
order to keep the F S M P A in good hu- 
mor. This organization is constantly on the 
alert and seizes every opportunity to se- 
cure better prices for producers. It is 
feared just now that the supply from the 
city will be withheld unless more satisfac- 
tory prices are paid. This of course would 
be a serious matter for many dealers in 
the city, and the exchange believes that an 
ounce of prevention is worth more than a 
pound of cure. They consider it cheaper 
to hold the trade by paying a little more 
money than by allowing the F S MPA to 
withdraw the milk at this time. 

This shows that in spite of many discour- 
agements and apparently inexcusable de- 
lays, the F S M P A is doing a good work 
and is constantly forcing the dealers in New 
York to pay better prices to dairymen. The 
N Y milk problem is a very difficult one 
to handle and everything must be done 
slowly and deliberately. When the milk ex- 
change admits that its actions are influ- 
enced by the F S M P A, there is certainly 
room for encouragement. Organization is 
the best means of securing fair treatment. 
The present milk organization has many 
elements of strength and has frequently 
proven very useful. Support it. 

The price set by the exchange, 2%c p at, 
is the highest paid for milk in Aug since 
1885. Short pasturage in some of the milk 
producing sections of New York state and 
the good market for milk in the city is 
given as the reason for the advance. Some 
of the farmers in the sections most affected 
by the drouth are selling their least prof- 
itable cows. These are being shipped to 
localities where the grazing is. better, 
Westchester and Orange counties and re- 
sold for good prices. Good milch cows are 
bringing from $50 to 60 in these sections. 
The effect in the city of the higher price 
is to raise the price in the tenement dis- 
tricts. 








At New York, since Aug 16 the exchange 
price has been 2%c p qt. The average paid 
for the surplus has been $1.40 p 40-qt can. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 
qt cans for week ended Aug 18 were as fol- 
lows: 





oa Fluid Cond’ns’d 
milk Cream milk 
Del, Lack & W........ 20,750a 775 — 
BE ca. Nae ees names een 29,415 1,224 226 
N Y Cent (Harlem).... 6,995 95 225 
N Y Cent (long haul).. 21,5000 1,010 _— 
te 3,022 -- 
WERE BOTS. 6c cc cccees 11,684 1,305 92 
Susquehanna .......... 12,434 168 323 
WIOPTEMETT 3.66 cess cccsce, Bee — “= 
New Haven ........... 17,150 -~ — 
Lehigh Valley......... 13,425 575 — 
Other sources.........- 8,000 210 — 
Total receipts........ 166,185 8,384 866 
Last week...........170,863 8,785 1,132 
Daily average........ 23,741 1,198 123 


a In addition 24,975 qts bottled milk. 
b In addition 53,500 qts bottled milk. 
Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, Aug 20—Without an actual 
setback the cheese market this week was 
%e lower, although the ruling price is 
nominally the same. But there were so 
many cheese at 10%c last week that it was 
a close question whether that or 10c would 
be ruling. No one can complain, however, 
as prices are certainly higher for the sea- 
son of the year; and if they can be held 
somewhere near these values. until Sept 
stock comes into market, dairymen may 
think themselves very lucky. The market 
has been advancing so long that it was 
certain a decline must come _ soon. The 
rause for it now is’ that foreign trade has 
carried prices as high as it chooses to at 
present and home trade, seeing the halt in 
prices, is willing to wait a little and see 
if it cannot get the stock somewhat lower. 
Sales were as follows: Large colored, 











MILK AND HOPS 


4468. bxs at 10c, 270 at 10%c; large white, 
1025 at 10c; small white, 840 at 10c; small 
colored, 640 at 106c, 1110 at 10%c, 60 at 10%c, 
245 at 10%c; total, 8658 bxs against 14,193 
one year ago, and 7480 two years ago. 

Sales on curb were 1000 bxs, large at 10%c, 
and 500 small at 10%c. Creamery butter, 
34 pkgs at 20%c, 120 at 2I1c. 

At Ogdensburg, 1282 bxs offered Satur- 
day, 105c bid and later on street sales were 
made at this price. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORK. 

N Y state grange day at Thousand Island 
park was celebrated last Tuesday week, the 
usual big crowd attending. The program in- 
cluded addresses by National Master Jones, 
Lecturer Bachelder, Lieut-Gov Woodruff, 
N Y State Overseer Fuller, Chaplain Dewey 
and Lecturer Mrs S. N. Judd. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fayette Co Pomona holds its third annual 
reunion and picnic at the fair ground, Aug 
30. <A large gathering is anticipated. Na- 
tional Master Jones and others will speak. 

MARYLAND. 

Locust Greve of Fullerton lost its hall 
by fire last spring. Furniture, organ, li- 
brary, all the books, regalia, etc, were de- 
stroyed: A few meetings have been held 
since at Patrons’ homes. The new hall is 
now being painted and will be dedicated 
late this month. State Master Ager and 
many prominent Patrons of the state will 
be present, as well as the professors of 
the state agricultural college. The hall is 
a much finer building than the one de- 
stroyed, being 12 ft longer with many addi- 
tional conveniences. At the last meeting 
it was found that after using all the in- 
surance, $500 more was needed. Patrons 
will raise this amount in time. 


—<—— 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


Prospects Favor Growers—The idea has 
been that we have generally. a light growth, 
but now the promise is considered a little 
better on the same acreage because the 
hop seems to be “‘coming out well,”” though 
there is considerable fire blight or red rust 
blight. Allowing the same crop per acre 
as last year, the plowing up means 20 per 
cent less crop. Correspondingly, if we are 
growing as many bales as last year, the 
existing 80 per cent acreage must produce 
25 per cent better crop to make the bales. 
Clearly this increase is not in the yards. A 
well-posted dealer tells me he thinks many 
more acres were plowed up than any one is 
aware of. He says there are only 72 bales 
of ’99 hops left in growers’ hands in Mad- 
ison Co. With less bales in N- YF 
state, Cal, Wash and Ore, with the 
stock of old hops the Jightest ever known, 
and the consumption continually increas- 
ing, why is not the situation very strong? 
The only weak point I can see is trade con- 
ditions. Prices have been so low for so 
many years that many cannot believe they 
will ever again be as high as actual condi- 
tions warrant and demand. On the other 
hand, seasons of high and low prices have 
been the history of the market, and there 
must come a reaction from the past sev- 
eral years*of ruinously low prices, because, 
for several years, consumption has been 
much larger than production. -The proof 
of this is that the enormous growth of '94, 
95 and ’96, which accumulated wonderfully 
in the hands of growers, dealers and brew- 
ers, is all gone except a few thousand bales 
of worthless °94’s in the hands of a few 
dealers and speculators.—[C. H. Curtis, 
Oneida Co, N Y 

At New York—Anticipating a consider- 
able shortage in the present crop, brewers 
are active in buying the ’99 crop as well 
as old hops and prices are somewhat higher. 
There have been inquiries from London, 
which is unusual at this season, but no 
orders have so far resulted. The rains 
throughout the state last week were much 
needed and have been helpful to the crop 
which is in prime condition. There are no 
reports of rust, mold or lice. Reports from 
California indicate considerable decrease 
in the crop under last year. 

Quotations at New York are as follows: 
N Y- state and Pacific coast crop of ’99, 
choice, 183@15c p lb, prime 11%@13%c, me- 
dium 8@lic, crop of ’98 5@9c, olds 2@6c, 
German crop of ’99 35@40c. 

Utrtca, Oneida Co, N Y—The acreage of 
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crops in this section is small, but there 
is every reason to expect a yield of the 
very best quality. The weather at pres- 
ent is_all that could be desired; the vines 
are healthy and free from vermin. All in 
all, hop growers in Sauquoit valley will 
secure profitable returns this season. 


WATERVILLE, Oneida Co, N Y—There is 
a decrease of from 15 to 25 per cent, com- 
pared with the acreage of last year. There 
is no mold or lice and. only a little blight. 


Some growers have plowed up their entire : 


acreage, some half and others none. Twelve 
to 15¢c is being offered on contract, and 
growers are inclined to hold. There are 
no old hope on hand. Late hops are three 
= later than usual and the quality is 
ne. 


MALONE, Franklin Co, N Y—Very heavy 
winds prevailed when hops were beginning 
to arm out and did much damage. The pres- 
ent outlook is for a light crop of good 
quality. There is no blight, mold or lice. 
Growers are being offered 12%c, but are 
not inclined to sell.—[W. A. J. 
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?How About a New Feed: 
Cutter ? 
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POPES SOPeHesosepede 


It will prove a great “saving of time, strength, 
patience and nerve force and an economical move ®@ 
on your part to have one this fall. Then why not & 
investigate the merits of the best series of cutters @ 
on the market, 


og 
The Gale-Baldwin and Baldwin 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 


They are simple, stro durable, most perfect] 

* constructed and will do the same ‘amount of work @ 
e with half the aan required by any other cutter on > 
“@ the market. Your equipment is incomplete without @ 
@ one of these machines. They are made in all sizes @ 
for either hand or power. We issue a catalogue © 
@ ‘escriptive of above cutter and carriers, sent free. 
@ Drop us a line and see for yourself. 6 


BELCHER & TAYLuR AGL. TOOL 6O.,$ 


© Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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New York State Fair, 


SYRACUSE. 
Aug. 27 to Sept. |, 1900. 


$40,000 IN PURSES AND PREMIUMS. 


NEW MILE TRACK. 
Fastest Horses in America will compete. 


CRAND HORSE SHOW. 
Thoroughbreds, Trotters, Hackneys and 
Coachers. 
AMPLE ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The Greatest Century-closing Show. 
ON AUGUST 28.—GRANGE DAY 
AND AUGUST 29—LEGISLATIVE DAY. 
EXCURSION RATES, 1-4 Regular Fare, other 
days, 1-2 Fare. 

SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS EVERY DAY. 


DO NOT MISS IT! 
J.H. DURKEE, - - MANACER. 
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| AND DRAINING 


BY TMANLEY [iILEs. 


A handbook for farmers on the principles and practice 
of draining, giving the results of extended experience in 
laying the drains. ‘The directions for the —_ out and 
the construction of tile drains will enable the farmer to 
avoid the errors of imperfect construction and the dis- 
appointment that must necessarily follow. The manual 
for practical farmers will also be found convenient for 
reference in regard to many questions that may arise in 
crop growing, aside from the special subjects of drain 
of which it treats. Cloth, ]2mo. Postpaid, $1.00 
© Catalogue Free of this and many other pubjieations. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New Y¥ 
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THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
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|} Wheat | Corn Oats 
Cash or spot -—— 
1900 | 1899 | 1900 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago.......... .715%| 72%] .39 32 21%4| .2144 
New York.......- -T84e] .T64—} .45 37g] 26 | 226 
Boston ....+0- +00 — -- 4844) .4146) .31 31 
Toledo ....seeee-- -75 nm ell 33 224) .21 
Bt Louis..........| .69 -T23_) .38 Slte] .214¢] .21 
Minneapolis. .... <T13,] 71 38 -29%4] .234%4| .23 
Liverpool........ 90 | St | 55 | 44%] — - 
At Chicago, wheat is uninteresting, the 


market showing a tendency toward weak- 
ness without the ability to quickly recover. 
Values have been lower with a slight reac- 
tion, but prices very unsatisfactory to sell- 
ers, ranging from 71@73c p bu. Crop con- 
ditions abroad and the returns from the 
threshers at home have influenced the 
course of the trade. A slight deficiency of 
the world’s crop outside of the U §S is noted 
by the dept of agri. However, a shortage 


of 10,000,000 bu is not serious when the 
magnitude of the world’s production is 
taken into consideration. Australia and 


a deficit of several million bu. 
Argentina is about equal to 
last year’s yield. In India the crop has 
been a partial failure, but a large amount 
will be available. The Austrian wheat crop 
is rather poor, but reports are favorable 
from Hungary and Roumania. 

In the U S threshing returns indicate a 
better crop than was expected. IIl, in spite 
of the ravages of the Hessian fly and the 
severe winter, will produce about 22,000,000 
bu. In some sections of Minn, also, the 
yields are gratifying where disappointment 
was expected. Of course the damage caused 
by drouth and other sources cannot be 
overcome, but the deficiency may not be 
as great as at one time expected. The lo- 
cal demand at Chicage, Duluth cnd Minne- 
apolis is good. Speculatgrs are waiting un- 
til more complete threshing returns are re- 
ceived from the northw.st. 

The corn market has held remarkably 
steady in the face of the decline in wheat, 
and although occasionally showing signs 
of nervousness, the price has advanced a 
little, working up to near the 39c mark. 
The firmness is partially due to good con- 
sumptive demand. Hot weather in the 
Miss valley has emphasized the injury 
caused by the drouth in limited areas, par- 
ticularly in portions of Kan and Mo, where 
many fields were planted late. Some dam- 
age was also reported from Ia, Neb and Il, 
although no serious harm is expected. In 
other portions of the corn belt conditions 
continue favorable. Speculative interest is 
active. The recent advance may tend to 
check the shipping demand.* Fair quanti- 
ties, however, are now wanted for export. 
The supply in country elevators is small 
and the market in a healthy condition. 

In sympathy with corn, oats advanced a 
fraction and continued firm. The arrivals 
from primary points are iiberal, threshing 
returns indicating a good yield. No 2 mixed 
cats in store 21@21%c p bu, Sept delivery 
21% @21%, No 2 white by sample 24@24%%4c. 

Rye is steady, offerings moderate, de- 
mand easy. The firmness is due largely to 
small receipts, little trading being done. 
No 2 to go to store 50%c p bu, No 3 on 
board 51%c for choice. 

Barley offerings continue small. An _ in- 
crease at this time would naturally be ex- 
pected. The demand is good for all salable 
goods, the tone of the market firm without 
change in prices. Malting grades 40@48c 
p bu, common feed barley 36@36%c. New 
barley is bringing the highest price. 

Wet weather delayed the movement of 
fiax in the country and prices have recov- 
ered slightly from the recent decline. Some 
good buying orders but the demand is not 
marked. There is some speculative interest 
due to the possible injury on. account of 
wet weather. No 1N W $1 38 p bu, re- 
jected 130. For Sept delivery some sales 
being made at 1 36%.@1 37. Oct 1 33@1 34%. 

Timothy seed is strong and the market 
encouraging, speculative demand good. The 
limited offerings are quickly taken up. Re- 
ceipts small because of tendency on part 
of country buyers to hold. September sells 
at $3 55@3 65 p 100 Ibs, cash 3 70@3 85 for 
choice to fine. Clover seed firm, contract 
grade quotable at 8 60@8 75, Oct 9 25 

At New York, the wheat market is de- 


cidedly weak and dullness is the feature. 
Fine weather in Europe and satisfactory 
threshing returns in the U S caused a slump 


Chili show 
The crop in 





around 78c p bu for cash wheat. A fea- 
ture of the trade is the continued firmness 
in corn, which refused to sympathize with 
wheat and sold around 45c p bu, oats 26c, 
rye 53c, barley 48@538c. Flour quiet, with 
prices unsteady, fcy spring patents $4 10@ 
4 65, winter 3 90@4, straights 3 25@3 55. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COVPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 














Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1900] 1899} 1900} 1899} 1900] 1899 
Chicago, @ 100 Ibs .. | $6.05] $6.40] $5.60) $4.50 $4.60) $5. 00 
OO” 2 Ferner 5.75] 6.25) 5.75] 5.10) 4.85) 5.25 
ee -.-| 5.90) 6.15) 5.65] 5.05) 4.75) 5.25 
Kansas City ......... 5.65] 6.00) 5.30) 4.70] 4.40) 4.85 
NE oc cccecescas 5.80} 5.90) 5.60) 5.00) 4.55) 4.85 








At Chicago, the healthy tone of the mar- 
ket continues in spite of free arrivals, The 
great number of really good beeves which 
bring paying prices insure a prosperous 
season for intelligent feeders. <As is usual- 
ly the case there is an oversupply of poor 
and medium cattle, but th:s class is smal- 
ler than usual. As a rule these are seldom 
wanted. Western rangers are scarce. The 
bulk of the best offerings sell from $5 50@ 
5 75, with fey beeves fit for export bringing 
6 05. In spite of the full pens, buyers are 
active and there seems to be a strong de- 
mand from home packing houses and for 
foreign shipment. While no marked ad- 
vance is expected, the tone of the market 
would indicate continued steadiness. 

Most of the western range cattle arriving 
are of fair quality but some are very com- 
mon. The dry, hot weather has had a bad 
effect on prices for this kind of stuff. Texas 
steers sell slowly and the market shows an 
inclination to sag. Butcher stock of all 
kinds is in light demand, but offerings are 
heavy. Western cows are coming in free- 


ly and sell for $2@2 75 for inferior can- 
ners up to 4 75 for choice heifers. Bulls 


bring 2 50@4 50. Stockers and feeders are in 
liberal supply, keeping down any advance in 
the rather unsatisfactory market. Common 
to medium sell at 3@3 75, with choice going 
as high as 4 80. Market ‘for fey milch cows 
is a little better since the suspension of 
the tuberculin test law. The best cows sell 


for 40@50, but common.to ordinary bring 
only from 24@33. Quotations are revised 
as follows: 

Fancy beef steers, $550@6 05 Poor to fey bulls, $2 6C@4 50 o 

Good to extra. 5 35@5 60 Canners, B- G2 75 
Common to fair. 4 Tu@s OO Feeders. selected. W@ 480 
‘Texas grass steers. 2524 25 Stockers. 450 to 850 an 33 oh 425 
Western range steers, 4 00004 = Calves. 300 lbs up, MO 5 = 
Native heifers, 32ua475 Calves. veai. 5230 675 
Fair to good cows. 8 24 50 Miich cows. each, 25 00@56 OC 


The hog market shows little change, the 
good grades selling readily in spite of am- 
ple receipts. Fair activity characterizes 
the trade and even the common grades are 
in demand. Poor stock, however, is not 
wanted and sells very slowly. Best heavies 
are slightly lower, price ranging from $5 40 
@5 45. Medium light packing stock seems 
to be the favorite, the market ruling strong 
and a shade higher, best droves bringing 
5 50@5 60. Medium butcher stock in fair 
demand with heavy shipping and packing 
hogs fairly slow at 4 75@5 20, pigs and 
rough stock 4 25@5 15. 

The weakness in the 
noted last week, has been counteracted 
largely by deficiency in receipts, which 
has resulted in a strong inquiry for good 
lambs and an advance in price. Fine stock 
sells as high as 6c p Ib, with even common 
to medium strong and steady. Medium 
sheep arriving in large numbers and the 
sales are slow, with a slight loss in price. 
Good sheep sell for $4@4 60, with common to 
fair 3 60@4 30. 

At Pittsburg, prices firm for cattle in 
good condition, other stock slow. Receipts 
lighter on Monday of this week when 100 
cars came in. Quotations revised as fol- 
lows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1400 Ibs, $5 Gi@5 85 
Good, 1290 to 1509 lbs, 5 25@5 40 


lamb market, as 


Poor to good fat buils, $2 50@4 23 
Poor to good fat cows, 2 00@425 


Fair. 900 to 1100 Ibs, 420@4 80 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs. 3 50@4 75 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 350@400 Bologna cows. phd. 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half fat, 275@450 F'sh cows & springers.£0 01@5000 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@475 Veal calves, 5 00@7 00 

Hog market steady, with reecipts of 30 
double decks on Monday of this week. 
Heavy droves $5 40, mediums 5 55, Yorkers 
and pigs 5 55@5 60. Sheep continue in 
rather slow demand, lambs strong. Sheep 


sold generally at 4@4 40, lambs 4@5 65. 
At Buffalo, cattle market has a strong 


tone under about usual supply. Monday 
of this week receipts were 150 cars. Ship- 
ping steers $5@5 75, stockers and feeders 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


3 25@4 25, 
6 50@7 25. 
more moderate, 
Monday of this week. 
diums and heavy 5 45@5 55. Sheep not es- 
pecially active. Arrivals Monday of this 
week 30 double decks. Sheep 3 50@4 25 
lambs 5 25@5 75. 

At New York, arrivals of cattle small and 
prices comparativ ely firm. Some of the 
very extra steers bring as high as $5 90, with 
the majority going around 5. Veal calves 
4 50@7 75, rough stock slow sale. Sheep 
dull, fair to prime 3 40@4, choice wethers 
are in demand at from 4 75@5, lambs 5 50@ 
6 25. Hogs in moderate supply and prices 
fenerally steady at 5 60. The demand for 
dressed hogs is good. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the shipping in from the west 
of large numbers of horses and distribu- 
ting them by the carload at the smaller 
country towns has had a somewhat unfa- 
vorable effect upon prices. However, the 
tone of the trade is fairly good, with east- 
ern buyers on hand looking for prime ani- 
mals. Hot weather has had a depressing 
effect. Prices about steady and a better 
trade is expected when cool weather comes. 
Quotations follow: 


veal calves in fair demand at 
fiogs have ruled active, supply 
with 50 double decks in on 
Yorkers 5 60, me- 


Express and heavy draft,............ $70@225 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks,........-.-.eee- 50@130 
Carriage teams..........c.cccecccsere 150@500 
PD ang cccnbecccssaresesceseccres eee 65300 
NINE ond 6 a0k8 tds caenesasees ++ 65@175 
General Purpose,...... 2. ccceccccccccess 25@ £0 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

The price of butter has advanced ic p Ib 
in the leading trade centers and the feeling 
is generally steady. Hot weather has helped 
to reduce the supply of choice grades and 
with continued moderate to light receipts 
and a fairly active demand the upward ten- 
dency naturally foilowed. Demand for 
export and storage account is rather slack, 
the bulk of arrivals going into immediate 
consumption. Some stock has accumulated, 
bowever, and buyers are rather cautious, 
considering prices too high. 

New York State—At Albany, cmy 20@22c 
p lb, dairy 19@20c.—At Buffalo, cmy 19@2Ic, 
dairy 14@19c.—At Rochester, cmy 2042@22c. 

At New York, extra creamery in about 
moderate supply and has a firm tone, 
poorer grades plentiful and quiet. Cmy ex- 
tra 2l1c p Ib, firsts 20@20%c, state dairy 
fey 191%4@20c, firsts 18@19c, western imt cmy 
15@18c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, prices 
firm at 21@21%c p Ib for cmy extra, 
ladle 15@16c.—At Pittsburg, cmy 20@23%%c, 
dairy 15@16c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fey cmy 21@22c p lb, 
good 17@19c, dairy 14c.—At Columbus, cmy 
22@238c, dairy 16@17c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, 





emy extra 22 


@23c p lb, firsts 20@2ic, ladle 16@18c, dairy 
17@20c. 
At Boston, receipts have increased some- 


what, but extra creamery remains in light 
supply and prices higher. Vt and N H 
emy extra 22c p Ib, do N Y 21%@22c, do 
western 21@21%4c, Vt dairy extra 19c, do N 
Y 1814c, firsts 17@18c, western imt cmy 15@ 
16%4c, ladle 15@15%c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The cheese market has sympathized close- 
ly with butter and prices are correspond- 
ingly higher. Quality of many lots is less 
desirable, owing to effects of hot weather, 
but strictly choice stock is generally firm. 
Some storage buying is reported, but con- 
sumptive and shipping demand take up 
the main part of the arrivals. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 10 
@l1ic p lb, flats 9%@10%c.—At Buffalo, ch 9 


@914c, skims 3@5c.—At Rochester, full 
cream Ilc. 
At New York, demand quickly absorbs 


the arrivals, especially when choice. State 
fey 10%@10%c p lb, good ch 10@10%c, light 
skims 8%@9%4c, full 2@2'éc. 
Pennsylvania—-At Philadelphia, full 
cream 9%@10%c p lb, skims 7%@8%4c.—At 
Pittsburg, ch Ohio 10%@ile, N Y 11%@ 


12¢. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flat 10@10%c p Ib, 
twins 11%c, Young America 12%c, lim- 
burger 10%c.—At Columbus, N Y cheddars 
10%c, flats 9%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cheddars 1114c 
p lb, flats 11144@11%c. 












GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers of consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans, 


At New York, a firmer feeling is noted. 
Ch marrow $2 05 p bu, fair 1 80@2, ch pea 
2@2 05, fair 1 70@1 95, red kidney 1 65@1 80, 
white kidney 1 85@2 25, yellow eye 2 10@ 
215, Cal lima 3 55, foreign medium 1 50@ 
1 65, 

Eggs. 

At New York, strictly choice stock in 
light supply and remains firm, common 
stock rather dull. Nearby fcy, at mark 18 
@20c p dz, av prime 15@l1€c, fcy western 
14%@15%c, fair 12@14c, western, loss off, 15 
@l1éc. 

At Boston, arrivals fairly liberal, but hot 
weather greatly reduced supply of fancy 
stock. Nearby fcy firm at 21@22c p dz, 
eastern 12@18c, Vt and N H 17@18c, Mich 
14c, western 11@131éc. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, demand is fairly active for 
choice fruit, supply generally ample. Alex- 
ander apples $1 25@2 p bbl, Gravenstein 
1 25@1 75, Duchess 1 25@2, Pippin 1@1 50, 
Bartlett pears 1@2 75, Clapp’s Favorite 1 25 
@2 25, Delaware grapes 75c@1 25 p carrier, 
peaches 50c@1 75, plums 1@1 25, huckleber- 
ries 3@7c p qt, blackberries 2@6c, currants 
2@38c, muskmelons 50c@1 p bbl, fcy water- 
melons 15@20 p 100, fair 5@14. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, remains quiet. Bran $15 60 
@18 p ton, middlings 16@20, red dog 19@ 
19 50, linseed meal 28 50, cottonseed meal 
25 60, screenings 30@75c p 100 Ibs, corn 
chops 7714@80c, brewers’ meal and grits 1 08 
@1 10, coarse meal 90@92c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings liberal, demand 
fairly active. Prime timothy 90c p 100 
Ibs, No 1 85@87144c, No 2 80@82%c, clover 
mixed 75@80c, no grade 50@70c, rye straw 
65@7Tic, oat 45@55c. 

At Boston, prime hay in quite moderate 
supply and firm, lower grades quiet. Prime 
timothy $17@18 p ton, No 1 16@16 50, No 2 
14 50@15 50, ch fine 12@14, clover mixed 12 
@14, rye straw 9@15 50, oat 8@9, 

Potatoes. 

At New York, a firmer feeling is noted. 
State and Pa $1 50@2 p 180 lbs, L I 1 50@2 
p bbl, Jersey 1 25@1 75, southern 1 50, prime 
sweets 2@2 25, yams 1@1 75. 

At Boston, a fairly steady feeling is 
maintained. Nearby Rose and MHebrons 
$1 50@2 p bbl, L I 2@2 25, Jersey 1 75@2. 

Poultry. 

At New York, tone of market firmer un- 
der moderate receipts. Live spring chick- 
ens 10%.@lic p Ib, fowls 10c, turkeys 8@9c, 
ducks 35@60c p pair, geese 70c@$1, pigeons 
15@20c, iced turkeys 7@10c p lb, spring 
chickens 10@16c, fowls 9%@10%e, spring 
ducks lic, do geese 11@15c, squabs 1@2 p 
dz. 

At Boston, market quiet under liberal 
supplies. Live fowls 1( :@lic p lb, chick- 
ens 10@1ic, northern and eastern fowls 10 
@138c d w, chickens 12@18c, spring ducks 10 
@12'%4c, pigeons $1@1 25 p dz, western iced 
turkeys 8@9c p lb, fowls 9@10%c, broilers 9 


@lic. 
Wool. 


The market shows no especial activity. 
Manufacturers continue te buy very cau- 
tiously. Prices are generally steady, how- 
ever, and dealers are of the opinion that 
they will go no lower. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, onions and cabbage steady, 
other vegetables in liberal supply and quiet. 
L TI and Ct white onions $2 50@2 75 p bbl, do 
red 1@1 50, cabbage 2@2 50 p 100, beets 1 p 
100 behs, carrots 75c@1, sweet corn 40@%c, 
cucumbers 1@1 50 p bbl, do pickles 50c@1 50 
p 1000, celery 40@60c p dz bchs, egg plant 25¢ 
lp bu bx, lettuce1@2 p case, lima beans 1@1 25 
Pp bag, peas 1 25@1 50 p bu, peppers 40@60c 
Pp bbl, squash 50@75c, string beans Tic p bu, 
turnips 50@75c, tomatoes 15@25c. 

At Boston, trade generally good, supplies 
ample. Cabbage $4@5 p 100, cucumbers 50c 
@1, string beans 50c@1 p bu, shell veuns 1, 
limas 1 50@2, beets 40@50c, carrots 60@75c, 
fonions 75c, sweet corn 75¢c@1, tomatoes 50c@ 





1, parsley 25c, peas 1 50@2, peppers 1, spin- 
ach 60c, turnips 60@75c, caulifliowers 1 25@ 
1 50 p bx, celery 1@1 50 p dz bchs, egg plant 
1 50, endive 50@75c, leek 50c, lettuce 20@25c, 
horse radish 12%4c p lb, mushrooms 75c@l, 
marrow squash 1@1 50. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


LATB WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 


NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $2 25 
@3 p bbl, cabbage 2 50@3 50 p 100, turnips 
20@25c p bu, beans 1 85@2, apples 50c@1 25 
p bbl, blackberries 7@8c p qt, muskmelons 
3 25@4 75 p bbl, watermelons 15@22 p 100, 
peaches 1@1 50 p bskt, celery 6 50@8 p 100 
behs. Eggs 18@19c p dz, live chickens 11 
@12c p Ib, broliers 18@20c d w, veal calves 
6%~@7Tiéec 1 w, hogs 54% @5%c. 

At Buffalo, corn meal 90c p 100 lbs, mid- 
dlings 85c, bran 85c, fine feed 80c, corn 47c 
p bu, oats 32c, hay $15@16 p ton. Apples 
1@1 25 p bbl, Bartlett pears 3@3 50, black- 
berries 7@10c p qt, huckleberries 50@65c p 
10-lb bskt, Del peaches 1@1 25 p bskt, plums 
15@25 c p bskt, watermelons 15@18 p 100. 
Potatoes 1 50@1 75 p bbl, shell beans 30@ 
40c p bu, cabbage 1@1 25 p 100, cucumbers 10 
@l5ic p dz, tomatoes 25@30c p bu, onions 
60@75ic. Eggs 12@14c p dz, live fowls 9%@ 
10c p Ib, broilers 11@12c, turkeys 7@8c, 
spring ducks 9@10c. 

At Rochester, middlings $18@19 p _ ton, 
bran 17@18, corn meal 20@21, hay 12@16. 
Onions 80c p bu, potatoes 60c, tomatoes 25c 
p bskt, cabbage 3@4c each, cucumbers 1l5c 
Pp dz, carrots 30@35c. Apples 30c p_ bu, 
blackberries 7c p qt, cantaloupes 1 50 p cra, 
peaches 2@2 25, pears 50c p bu, watermelons 
20@25c each. Eggs 14@15c p dz, live fowls 
9@10c, chickens 12@13c d w, ducks 13@1é4c. 
-l%aa <Aj..t 40n, chickans% ntsr 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
apples 50@75c p bbl, whortleberries 3@5c p 
at, watermelons $10@12 p 100, cantaloupes 
71@l5c, peaches 50@75c p bskt, pears 20@35c, 
grapes 20@30c. Potatoes 20@25c p _ bskt, 
onions 45@55c p bu, sweet potatoes 1 25@ 
250 p bbl. Eggs 15@15%c p dz, live 
fowls 10%@llc p lb, spring chickens 10@ 
12c, spring ducks 10@10%c. Hay 12 50@15 50 
p ton, bran 16 50@17 50, corn 44%4c p bu, 
No 2 white clipped oats 30%4c. 

At Pittsburg, live chickens 10@11c p lb, 
@ucks 12@i4c d w, eggs 14%@l6c p dz. 
Blackberries 5@8c p qt, huckleberries 9@l1lic, 
currants 5@6c, watermelons $20@35 p 100, 
peaches 75c@1 25 p cra, plums 1 25@1 50 p 
bskt, pears 2 50@g p bbl, Concord grapes 
1@1 25 p cra. Potatoes 50@60c p bu, Va 
sweets 2 50@3 p bbl, beets 1 75@2, turnips 
1@1 25, Hubbard squash 1@1 25, celery 45@ 
50c p dz bchs, cabbage 1 25@2 p cra, toma- 
toes 1@1 25 p bu, cucumbers 1 50, green 
beans 1 25@1 50, green onions 15@20c p dz. 
No 2 yellow corn 46c p bu, oats 29c, mid- 
dlings 16 80@19 p ton, bran 15 75@16, hay 
13@16 50. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, apples $1 50@2 25 p 
bbl, peaches 1 50@2 p 6 bskt cra, plums 1 50@ 
175 p bu, Delaware grapes 35@40c p 10 lb 
bskt, huckleberries 2@2 50 p bu, watermel- 
ons 6@8 p 100. Potatoes 90c@1 10 p bbl, 
sweets 2 65@2 75, egg plant 50@60c p dz. 
Eggs $c p dz, live spring chickens 9c p Ib, 
fowls 7c, turkeys 5c, spring ducks 8c. Steers 
4 90@5 65 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal calves 6@7, hogs 
5 20@5 30, lambs 4 75@6. Corn 41%4c p bu, 
oats 221%4c, hay 11 50@15 25 p ton, bran 14 25 
@14 75, middlings 16@16 50. 

At Colunmrbus, corn 43@46c p bu, oats 25@ 
30c, bran $16 p ton, shorts 15, middlings 17, 
screenings 14, hay 11@13. Steers 4 50@4 85 
p 100 lbs 1 w, veal calves 6@6 50, hogs 5 10 
@5 50, lambs 4@5, fowls 6%c p lb, broilers 
llc d w, eggs 12c p dz. Potatoes 35@37c 
p bu, onions 50@75c, turnips 25c, cabbage 
10 p ton, apples 2@2 25 p bbl, muskmelons 
1 25 p cra, watermelons 12@18 p 100, peaches 
60c@1 p cra. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 12% 
@131%4c p dz, live spring chickens 11%4c p 
lb, fowls 9%@10c, spring ducks 8s@9c. 
Peaches 50@60c p bskt, huckleberries 3@4c 
p qt, apples 50c@$1 p bbl, pears 15@25c p 
bskt, muskmelons 15@20c, watermelons 8 
@14 p 100. Potatoes 1 25@1 75 p bbl, sweets 
2 50@2 75, onions 1 25@1 50, cabbage 2@4 
p 100, tomatoes 35@40c p bu, sweet corn 
6@Sc p dz. Corn 43%c p bu, oats 241l4c, hay 
13@16 50 p ton, bran 14 50@17, middlings 
15@19, 








Hay Men in Convention—The annual 
méeting of the national hay men’s ass’n 
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recently held at Baltimore was well at- 
tended and full of interest. The officers 
for the following year are: Pres, Geo C. 
‘Warren of Mich; vice presidents, J. W. Du- 
senderry of N Y and Geo S. Bride of Chi- 
cago; sec’y and treas, R. H. Peterson, Chi- 
cago. One of the most interesting papers 
presented was that by Edward A. Mosely, 
sec’y of the interstate commerce commis- 
sion. He pointed out that the railroads 
were successfully resisting any effort to 
equalize and _reduce freight rates. He also 
called attention to the fact that the Chi- 
cago grain dealers had difficulty in getting 
reasonable rates to the coast. The next 
~~ aaa will be held in Indianapolis in 


Island Experiment Station—Operations 
preliminary to the establishment of exper- 
ment stations in our new dependencies have 
been started. Prof S, A. Knapp of La is 
in Porto Rico studying agricultural con- 
ditions while Dr W. C. Stubbs also of La 
is making a preliminary survey in the 
Hawaiian islands. The improvement of ir- 
rigation plants, greater diversity of crops, 
the introduction of improved machinery, 
the general distribution of agricultural in- 
formation are crying needs which will be 
given first attention. 





I think American Agriculturist presents 
most reliable crop reports and markets. 
The paper should be in the hands of every 
ia farmer.—[F. J. Welsh, . New 

ork. 








The best Horse-power, 
Fanning-mill, Feed-mill, 
Rye-thresher, Land-rol- 
ler, Dog-power, Steam- 
engine, Clover-huller, 


Saw-machine (circular & 

drag), Sweep-power, 
Ceo. D. Harder ae Cobleskill, N.Y. 
Sa Please tell what you Wish to purchase. 


DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES 
bale nearly all the hay baled in the 
world.Sen: for free illustrated catalog: 
Address P, K. DEDERICK’S SONS’, 
30 Tivoli Street, 





li 
Albany, N. Y. 
The Pioneer—} 
leads all po = 
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AGRICULTURAL EDITOR WANTED 


HE SHOULD BE 

1. A hustler. 

2. Possessed of newspaper sconce—the journalistic 
sense—with a “nose for news.” 

3. A practical farmer or have had abundant practical 
experience in various branches of farming. 

4. Preferably a graduate from an agricultural college, 
or at least well posted in the sciences. 

5. Sadeqes with good business judgment and a liberal 
mind. 

6 Able to writea good deal in a few words, and to sift 
the wheat from the chaff. 


8. Self-confident, 

9. But glad to learn, and ready to do anything in 
reason to “get there.” 

Previous experience in journalism, market or crop re- 
porting or in statistical ‘work would be an advantage. 

he person who possesses any or all of these (or other 
qualifications he thinks needed to make a success in 
editing an a paper) is expected to tell why he 
thinks soand what three lines he would urge as most 
profitable for such a paper to work. To the right man a 
good place with a fine chance to advance. Address at 
once, stating salary expected. 

AGRICULTURAL EDITOR, 


Care N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARN PLANS sons 


BUILDINGS 


Iwo hundred and fifty-seven :lustrations. A most valu- 
able work, full of ideas, hints, suggestions, plans, etc., for 
the construction of barns and outbuildings, by practical 
writers. Chapters are devoted to the economic erection 
and use of barns, grain s, house barns, cattle barns, 
sheep barns, corn houses, smoke h S, ice h 8, Dig- 

ns, granaries, etc. There are likewise chapters upon 

ird houses, dog houses, tool sheds, ventilators, roofs and 
roofing, doors and fastenings, work shone, poallty, houses, 
manure sheds, barn yards, root pits, e Cloth, 12mo, 
Postpaid, $1.00 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette ri.,.New York. 
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[16] 
Salient Points from Current History. 


The members of the foreign legations in 
Pekin were found alive and well Aug 15, 
on the entry of the victorious allies. Three 
gates in the eastern outer wall of the city 
were battered down by the troops, two of 
them by Japanese, the third by other na- 
tionalities, the Japanese loss in dead and 
wounded being the heaviest, or about 400. 
The casualties to the American force were 
very few. The problem of protecting 
American interests in Pekin and estab- 
lishing and maintaining order is regarded 
at Washington as of a novel and perplexing 
sort. Much is left, of necessity, to the dis- 
cretion of Gen Chaffee, who is in consulta- 
tion with Minister Conger and the other 
commanders. It is agreed that native 
Christians in China must be protected. 
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It was on June 4 and 6 that the ministers 
in Pekin cabled danger to their govern- 
ments, and June 7 that 900 British marines 
landed at Taku to protect the railroad be- 
tween Tientsin and Pekin, June 12 the Jap- 
anese chancellor was slain, and on the 13th 
the international column, which later failed 
and turned back, started for Pekin. June 15 
the foreign legations were prisoners in Pe- 
kin; 16th, the German minister, Baron Von 
Ketteler, was reported slain, June 18 the 
allies bombarded and captured the forts at 
Taku. June 25 an allied force entered Tien- 
tsin after a hard fight. Early in July the 
allied army was defeated at Tientsin, Col 
Liscum and 30 other Americans being 
killed. July 13 Tientsin was captured by 
the allies. 


Six cities of which the official census re- 
turns have been made public, have made 
gains since 1890 as follows, (the new figures 
being given first, old second, percentage 
of increase third): Washington, 278,718, 230,- 
392, 20.98 per cent gain; Cincinnati, 325,902, 
296,908, 9.77 per cent; Louisville, 204,731, 161,- 
129, 27.0€ per cent; Milwaukee, 285,315, 204,486, 
39.54 per cent; Buffalo, 352,219, 255,664, 37.77 
per cent; Providence, 175,597, 132,146; 32.88 
per cent. The population of the Greater 
New York is 39837,202, or an increase of 37.9 
per cent. 








Ten months of the Boer war resulted in 
8487 deaths of British soldiers, of whom 
2731 were killed in action, and 4867 died of 
disease, the rest dying of wounds, acci- 
dents, or captivity. Of the dead, 479 were 
ofticers. To the total of deaths must be add- 
ed 2218 missing and prisoners. No less than 
22.665 men have been sent home as in- 
valids, making the drain upon the British 
army through these various losses 34,360. 
Then add 18,000 now in hospital in South 
Africa, bringing the aggregate losses be- 
yond 52,000 men. The money cost of the 
war during the 10 months was fully $400,- 
000,000. 


Scenes resembling the recent race riots 
in New Orleans were enacted in the Tender- 
loin district of New York city last week. 
A mob tried to lynch a negro who had 
killed an officer, and was prevented only 
by the sharp work of the police. Innocent 
negroes were dragged from street cars and 
assaulted in the streets. 





Life imprisonment is the penalty decreed 
by the jury at Georgetown, Ky, for Caleb 
Powers, former secretary of state, who is 
found guilty of complicity in the murder of 
William Goebel. The vote for a life sen- 
tence was unanimous, the jury being made 
up of eight democrats, three anti-Goebel 
democrats and, one republican. The trial 
lasted six weeks. 





The anti-imperialist movement, which in- 
cludes republicans and gold democrats, 
came out strongly for Bryan at the liberty 
congress in Indianapolis, and the third par- 
ty men, who were a small minority, de- 
cided to hold a conference in New York 
Sept 5. The resolutions adopted at the con- 
gress take the form of an address to the 
people, advising support of Bryan, but 
making no opposition to a third ticket. The 
address “recognizes a great national cri- 
sis which menaces the republic.’”’ It is “ab- 
solutely opposed to the policy of President 
McKinley, which proposes to govern mil- 
lions of men without their consent, which 
in Porto Rico establishes taxation without 


representation” “and in the Philippines 
prosecutes a war of conquest.” “We ad- 
vise direct support of Mr Bryan as_ the 


most effective means of crushing imperial- 
ism. We are convinced of Mr Bryan’s sin- 
cerity and of his earnest purpose to se- 
cure to the Filipinos their independence.” 





The process of extradition in the case of 
Neely, accused of stealing postal funds in 
Cuba, ran against a snag the other day. 
When Judge Lacombe of New York was 
about to sign the order for extradition he 
found that Judge Wallace, apparently in 
the belief that the order had already been 
issued, had denied Neely a writ of habeas 
corpus, but had allowed him to appeal to 
the United States supreme court for such 
«a writ. So here is a legal tangle which 
prevents the removal of the prisoner to 
Cuba for some time, if not for good, for the 
extradition process will have to bide the 
time of the national supreme court, which 
moves slowly. 





Brilliant, sarcastic John James Ingalls’s 
fame is likely to live, not through his ora- 
tory in the United States senate so much 
as in one beautiful sonnet entitled Oppor- 
tunity, which ranks among the finest of 
poetry in the language. He coined the 
saying, “In politics the golden rule or the 
ten commandments is an iridescent dream.” 
Mr Ingalls was born in Massachusetts six- 
ty-six years ago, of Puritan stock, was 
graduated from Williams college, studied 
law and migrated to Kansas, where he was 
a member of the Wyandot convention, sec- 
retary of the territorial council, secretary 
of, the first state senate, judge advocate 
and United States senator from 1873 to 1891. 





The applications for rural free delivery 
service are reaching Washington at the rate 
of 40 or 50 a day from all sections of the 
country. The middle west is the most 
active in making application for this ser- 
vice, but there has been a sudden demand 
for the service in the New England and 
eastern states. In the south Georgia and 
Tennessee now lead in number of applica- 
tions filed, while South Carolina has the 
greatest amount of established service. 
Three years ago the executive branch of 
this service in the field consisted of two 
special agents. Today there are 40 agents 
in the field, under the direct supervision of 
four special agents in charge of four divi- 
sions, comprising the rural-free delivery ser- 
vice. 





It is proposed to hold claborate ceremo- 
nies at the national capitol and White 
House in December in celebration of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the establishment of 
the seat of government at Washington. The 
project for the enlargement of the executive 
mansion will be made a prominent feature 
of the occasion. 





It is commonly believed in Canada that 
a general election will be held before the 
next session of the Dominion parliament. 
The cause of anti-imperialism, it is said, 
will have candidates in several districts in 
which French liberals are numerous.— 
The Dominion government is beginning to 


. Shut out the pauper immigration from Eu- 


rope which has so bothered the United 
States by moving promptly across the bor- 
der into the States, in spite of various pre- 
cautions. 





Louisiana, which still leases out its con- 
victs, will adopt the state farm plan, which 
is working well in Texas and Mississippi. 
The convicts are leased out until 
Mar 3, 1961, but the board of penitentiary 
control is authorized to take charge of 
them Jan 1 if the lessees are willing to give 
them up at that time. The convict camps 
maintained under the lease system have oc- 
casioned much scandal. 





Collis P. Huntington, who leaves many 
millions, was a poor boy in Harwinton, 
Ct, then successively a peddler and a store- 
keeper, and in °49 he went to California 
and became a dealer in miners’ supplies 
at Sacramento. His historic achievement 
was the putting through of the Central 
Pacific railroad, with the co-operation of 
Charles Crocker, Leland Stanford and Mark 
Hopkins. These men advanced the money 
for the surveys and Mr Huntington secured 
the desired concessions of the federal gov- 
ernment. He afterward carried out the 
Southern Pacific project, completing the 
line from Portland, Ore, to New Orleans, 
and at his death he was the president of 
this great corporation, which operates 26 
railroad and steamship iines. He was 


president also of the Pacific Mail steam- 
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ship company. He was the builder and 
owner of the great ship yards and dry 
dock at Newport News, Va, and completed 
the Chesapeake and Ohio railroad after 
the state of Virginia failed to do so, 





The National Association of the Army 
of the Philippines has been organized at 
Denver, and the annual meeting is to take 
place on Aug 13 of each year. The officers 
are as follows: President, Gen Francis V. 
Greene, New York; first vice-president, Gen 
Irving Hale, Colorado; second vice-presi- 
dent, Col Owen Summers, Oregon; third 
vice-president, Lieut-Col H. J. Lipincott, 
U §S A; fourth vice-president, Col William 


. H. Boyle, U S A; fifth vice-president, Maj 


Grant, Utah; sixth vice-president, Capt 
Donald McCrae, Iowa; corresponding 
secretary, Maj David Fairchild; recording 
secretary, B. F. Stapleton, Colorado; treas- 
urer, Capt F. James Cosgrove, Nebraska; 
chaplain, Capt Hunter of the 10th Penn- 
Sylvania. The next meeting will be held at 
Salt Lake City. 





The passage of the Deutschland from 
New York to Plymouth in 5 days and 11% 
hours, breaking the record, is said to mean 
that she could cross the Atlantic by the 
shorter route to Queenstown in less than 
five days and realize the steamship men’s 
dream of a four-day boat, 





The concessions of the two syndicates or 
companies which held canal concessions in 
Nicaragua have lapsed, leaving the way 
open for the United States government to 
deal directly with the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment when the senate shall have ratified 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, whereby Great 
Britain gives up its rights under the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty. 





Destitute and almost forgotten, the great 
chess player, William Steinitz, died in a 
New York hospital a raving maniac. He 
went mad several years ago while engaged 
in a chess contest with Lasker at Moscow, 
and his 25 years as the world’s champion 
were at an-end. He apparently recovered 
his sanity for a time, and in 1897 played 22 
games simultaneously at Vienna, winning 
17 and losing two, with four games drawn. 
He was a native of Bohemia. 





A discovery of value to submarine divers, 
miners, firemen and _ others is be- 
lieved to have been made by chemists of the 
French academy of science. Bioxide of 
sodium is found .to possess the property of 
renewing the oxygen in air that has been 
breathed, and of absorbing carbonic acid 
given off. Thus, with an apparatus con- 
taining teh sodium, shown by the academy, 
a diver can remain under. water and walk 
about without having the air renewed by the 
pumping apparatus at present employed. 
Firemen, it is said, will be able to penetrate 
smoke without fear of asphyxiation. It 
will also render practicable submarine 
boats. Two men put on diving dress from 
which all air was excluded, and remained 
enclosed two hours during the tests made 
at the academy. Afterward the same 
men remained under water half an hour. 





Ten. thousand dollars will be awarded in 
prizes at the automobile exhibition and race 
meet at Washington park, Chicago, Sept 
18-22. One day will be given up to lady 
operators of these machines. 





Seattle is planning for an international 
exposition in 1904 in celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of the formal taking possession 
of the Pacific Northwest by the government 
explorers, Lewis and Clark. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 











Feeding at a Profit—How can the farm- 
er know accurately how much he makes 
raising cattle, when he guesses what he 
buys, how much he feeds them, guesses 
when he sells them? He can only be certain 
by weighing—wéeighing them repeatedly as 
they are growing and stop when they are 
ripe. This requires a simple, accurate and 
durable cattle scale. The Osgood covers all 
these points. So simple anyone can erect 
them. They are surprisingly low in price, 
no advance having been made on account of 
the trusts. Write the Osgood Scale Co, 
Binghamton, N Y, for catalog, mentioning 
this journal. 








Mrs. Dean’s Plans. 
By Sarah Head Roberts. 


REAK, creak, went the rocking chair 

as Mrs Dean rocked to and fro. The 

big old farm kitchen looked very 

pleasant, with the firelight gleam- 

ing across the shining painted floor 
and shadows dancing along the _ wall. 
Everything was quiet, for the hour was 
late, but still Mrs Dean rocked on. 

Father Dean sat by the table; to all ap- 
pearances he was reading, in reality he 
was watching Mrs Dean. He was troubled, 
for he well knew when mother rocked so 
vigorously and was quiet so long, with 
her mouth set in that determined line, that 
something worth mentioning was sure to 
follow. Finally, unable to bear’ the silence 
longer, he spoke: ‘Well, mother, what is 
it?” 

Mother Dean looked up and every line in 
her form and face seemed to stiffen as if 
preparing for battle. However, that was 
not at all necessary, for the neighbors 
whispered that Mrs Dean “ruled the roost” 
and that her word was law in all things. 

‘“‘Father!”’ 

“Yes, mother?” 

“Now don’t interrupt me,” said Mrs 
Dean somewhat impatiently. “I have been 
thinking that this spring, I will take the 
children and go down to the village to live. 
You can keep house here alone well 
enough, for I will do your baking and 
washing and send them up by the man 
when he comes to the creamery. 

“Joe boards at home, so you won’t have 
any one to look out for but yourself. I 
want the children to be well educated. 
Mabel I have decided is to be a mission- 
ary, Edward a minister, James a doctor, 
Willie, well, Willie is too small yet for me 
to say what he will be. Now I have 
thought this matter over and over. It’s 
for the children’s interest I do it and it 
seems to me to be the best way to do.” 

“Well!” said she somewhat sharply, as 
her husband neither looked up nor spoke. 

“It will be powerful lonesome,” said he 
finally, “powerful lonesome, with you and 
all the children gone. Couldn’t you leave 
one of them here with me on the farm? 
couldn’t they go from here to school in the 
village?” 

“Now, father, didn’t I say I had thought 
it all out? It will take time for them to 
go and come that they might just as well 
be using in studying. No, it’s all settled 
and we won’t discuss it any more. Come 
now, and lock the door, for it’s getting 
late.”’ 

Mr Dean sighed as he rose to do his 
wife’s bidding and she knew from “his 
uneasy tossings and turnings that he 
slept very little that night. 

The next morning at the breakfast table, 
Mrs Dean laid her plans on the table, so to 
speak, not to be discussed, but as a set- 
tled fact. 

Mabel, the eldest, a tall, slim pBirl of fif- 

teen, with a look of her mother around her 
firm young mouth, received the news in si- 
lence, but stole a hasty glance at_ the 
downcast face of her father. The two 
boys were highly delighted, but Willie, the 
baby, looked up with troubled blue eyes, 
and said, “Isn’t pa coming, too? I want 
pa.” 
“No, little boy,’ said his father, rising 
hastily: from his almost untasted break- 
fast. “Pa must stay and see to the farm. 
You come with me and see the new little 
ealf out to the barn.” And away the two 
went, Willie holding fast to his father’s 
hand. i 

If Mrs Dean felt any regret in leaving 
the home where she had lived since her 
husband brought her there, a young bride, 
17 years before, she did not show it, but 
kept herself and the rest busily at work 
the few weeks preceding their moving. 

“Now, father, see here: in this cupboard 
you will find your plates, cups and saucers, 
and in this little tin, in the corner, is your 
tea: vour coffee is in this can and in this 
jar in the lower part you must keep your 
bread, and your cake in this one beside it. 
You will find your clothes where they al- 
ways are, and be sure you change every 
week and send them down to me to wash.” 

The neighbors talked, as neighbors will; 
most of them were aghast at the idea of 
a woman’s leaving her home and husband, 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


but they all knew Mrs Dean too well to ut~ 
ter one word of surprise at her plans. 

The first day of April came and Mrs Dean 
from her seat in the wagon was giving a 
few last words of advice to her husband. 
“Now be careful and keep your feet dry, 
father, and don’t track in mud. Good-by.’’ 
“Good-by, pa, we be back soon,” called 
little Willie from his post beside his moth- 
er. And then, with scarcely a backward 
look at the lonely man on the step, away 
they drove, down the road and out of 
sight around the bend. 

Mr Dean stood motionless until the wag- 
on was out of sight, then turned and went 
into the house. The teakettle was singing 
merrily, but no little coats and hats hung 
on the rack, and no little rubber boots stood 
behind the stove; and instead of the table 
spread for many, there was only one plate, 
knife and fork, with cup and saucer, be- 
side them. He looked around the room sad- 
ly, then sank into a chair, while two big 
tears forced themselves down his cheeks. 

At last he said scarcely aloud, for the 
sound of his voice in the empty room start- 
led him, ‘“‘I don’t believe ma would have 
gone and took them all if she had known 
how lonesome I’d be. But I must get used 
to it, I suppose, for there’s no turning ma 
when she has once made up her mind.” 

For two years matters moved on in the 
direction started by Mrs Dean. The children 
went to school and studied hard through 
vacations. Mabel had taken up a course in 
missionary reading and was seemingly full 
of ambition to follow her mother’s wishes. 
The minister had offered her some books 
to read, so one Saturday afternoon she 
called at the parsonage for them. The lit- 
tle maid who answered her ring, said, 
‘“‘Come into the library, please. Mrs Graves 
has a caller in the parlor and you will find 
it pleasant in here.” 

Mabel sat quietly for awhile, then taking 
up a book ‘was soon lost to her surround- 
ings, and was only brought to a sense of 
where she was by hearing voices in the 
next room. Mrs Graves had brought her 
caller into the study, which adjoined the 
library, to show her a choice plant. 

Mabel had no intention of listening to 
the conversation and .was, indeed, taking 
no note of what they were saying until she 
heard her own name mentioned. The speak- 
er was Mrs Reed, wha. lived near her. fa- 
ther’s farm, a good-hearted woman, but 
one who was keenly alive to all that was 
going on around her. 

“Well, I must say, Mrs. Graves, charity 
begins at home, and for my part, I think 
Mabel Dean would be doing missionary 
work if she went home and kept house for 
her father. The poor man! I do feel so 
sorry for him; he has grown’ old fast since 
his family left him. 

“The first year Mrs Dean used to come 
up and clean up for him, but she scarcely 
ever comes now, and she finds ways and 
means to keep the children from there. 
She sends the boys down to the Y MC A 
to spend their evenings, but instead of g0- 
ing there they play pool and are on the 
streets in bad company. Perhaps she does 
not know it, but I know it to be a fact. 

“Mabel is right under her mother’s thumb 
or she never would leave her father alone 
to do for himself. I know this is none of 
my business, but I must free my mind. I 
went in to call on Mr Dean the other even- 
ing and I said to him, ‘When do you ex- 
pect Mrs Dean home?’ For a minute he 
didn’t answer, and then he said, in such 
a heart-broken way,.‘I don’t know, Mrs 
Reed. I wish I did.’ I tell you, Mrs 
traves, that man is starving for home life. 
When a woman marries a man her duty 
is by him, and the children belong to him 
as well as her. Well, I must be going be- 
fore I boil over any more,” and with a 
laugh the visitor rose to depart. 

Mrs Graves after showing her visitor to 
the door, came into the library, led there 
by the sound of stifled sobs, and found Ma- 
bel on the sofa, crying as if her heart 
would break. Mrs Graves, whose mind 
was full of her departed visitor’s words, did 
not need to be told what was the matter, 
but with an “Oh,Iamsosorry you heard, 
dear,” she gathered Mabel in her arms and 
tried to quiet her. 

At last Mabel found voice and said, ‘‘No, 
Mrs Graves, don’t say you are sorry I 
heard, for I am not. I think it was meant 
that I should-hear it. I never should have 
thought of being a missionary, but mother 
said I must, and I never thought I could 
be anything else. I don’t know why I nev- 
er thought of poor father,’ here Mabel’s 
voice broke, and “I.am afraid_it’s frue about 
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yo boys. What shall I do! What shall I 
o!”’ 

“Well, don’t cry any more, dear; that 
won’t help matters. Let us go and find Mr 
Graves. I think I heard him just now in 
his study.” 

Mr and Mrs Graves, with Mabel, were 
shut in the study for some time and when 
Mabel came out there was a determined 


look around her mouth. Her mother looked: 


at her several times that evening, fear- 
ing something unusual, but finally put the 
thought aside, thinking that maybe she 
had been studying too hard. 

The next evening Mr and Mrs Graves 
drove up in a three-seated wagon and Mr 
Graves alighted and came up the walk. 
“Good evening,” said he in reply to Mrs 
Dean’s greeting. “My wife and I have 
come to see if you all would not come to 
take a ride with us.” - 

“What! all of us?” said Mrs Dean, some« 
what astonished, 

“Yes, all of you. Come just as you are,’ 
and soon the whole party were on the road. 
Mrs Graves was talking so busily to Mrs 
Dean, that the latter took no note of their 
direction until Mr Graves turned his horses 
into a yard and then she found to her 
great surprise that they were at her own 
farm home. 

“We will get eut here a minute,” said 
Mr Graves, and there was something in 
his voice which forbade a single question, 
even the boys seemed under some quieting’ 
influence. 

The minister led the ‘way and _ they 

walked without knocking into the kitchen. 
Mr Dean sat by the table with his head 
fallen forward on it, asleep. Beside “him 
on the table lay a ball of yarn and drawn 
over one hand was a sock that he had 
been trying to mend. 
_ Mrs Dean flushed crimson as she took 
in the scene and was about to speak when 
Mr Graves stepped forward and laid his 
hand lightly on Mr Dean’s shoulder, who 
started up, sleepily, amazed at what he 
saw before him. 

“Come, Mr Dean,” said Mr Graves; “wake 
up. I have something to tell you. Your 
daughter thinks it is her duty to be a 
home missionary for awhile, before she 
crosses the seas,” then laying his hand on 
James’s shoulder, he said, “I believe Tf 
heard you had a sick cow. Well, here is a 
doctor for you, and as for this young min- 
ister, I think he wants to minister to the 
wants of his father and mother awhile 
yet.” 

Then turning to Mrs Dean he said, “‘For- 
give me for. seeming to interfere in fam- 
ily affairs, but your daughter wished it.’ 

Mrs Dean looked around the room, then 
from one to the other, and sank into a 
chair. “How can.I have my plans so up- 
set?” said she in a helpless sort of voice. 

Mr Dean rose, and went toward his wife, 
holding out his hands with the stocking 
still drawn over one. ‘Come back, all of 
you, and live with me, Mary,” said he in 
a pleading voice. “Come back! and let the 
children grow up on the dear old farm.” 
He had his arms around her by this time. 

Mrs Dean was crying softly. ‘Yes, I 
will come back, John,” she said at last. 
“IT ought never to have left you, I’m sorry 
that I ever did. I thank you, Mr Graves, 
for showing me my mistake.” 

“T took the” Lord’s work out of his 
hands, and made it mine, I hope he will 
forgive me.” 

And the minister said, “Let us pray.” 


— 


Holy Ground. 





Tread softly! all the earth is holy ground. 
It may be, could we look with seeing eyes, 
This spot we stand on is a paradise 
Where =e have come to life and lost been 
found, 
Where faith has triumphed, martyrdom been 


crowned, 

Where fools have foiled the wisdom of the 
wise; 

From this same spot the dust of saints may 


rise, 
And ee nee prisoners come to light un- 
90uNnd,. 
Oo CRELD. SOM, earth, hear thou thy Maker's 
word: 
“Thy dead thou shalt give up, nor hide thy 
slain.”’ 
Some who went weeping forth shall come 
again 
Rejoicing from the east or from the west, 
As doves fiy to their windows, love’s own bird 
Contented and desirous to the nest. 
[Christina Rossetti. 


= 


If you believe only what you like ta 
believe, you are young.—[E. W- 
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The Question of Reduction. 


{Twentieth paper 
Happy Though Delicate,” 
Wetherald.] 

As it is easier for a rich man to. become 
poor than for.a poor man to acquire wealth, 
so is it easier for the fat to become lean 
than for the thin to grow plump. I once 
boarded in the same house with a rather 
short and decidedly rotund young married 
woman, whose anxiety regarding her in- 
creasing weight was the burden of most of 
her conversation. As long as she did her 
own housework she was able to keep ex- 
eessive avoirdupois at bay, but after sub- 
siding into the waveless placidity of boara- 
ing house life she noted with grief that 
her best dress buttoned with increasing 
difficulty and her brisk gait threatened to 
become a waddle. What made her case 
more alarming was the fact that her par- 
ents were extremely corpulent and _ the in- 
fluence of heredity was strong upon her. 

She began by taking regular calisthenic 
exercise, and walking a fixed number of 
miles each day. These combined exercises 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 


As her weight dwindled by regular gra- 
dations, her friends began to urge her not 
to injure her health by fanciful abstemi- 
ousness. They declared that her collar 
bones were becoming visible and her cheeks 
losing some of their roundness. She as- 
sured them that her health had never been 
so good, that she had a sense of strength, 
lightness and ease never experienced be- 
fore, that she could walk for miles without 
becoming fatigued, and go up the steep- 
est inclines without panting for breath, 
and that as soon as she had brought her- 
self down to 130 pounds she intended to re- 
main there. Soon afterward she moved to 
a distant city so the end of this true story 
is not known to the present reporter. 

Along with resolution, self-denial, an@ 
great pertinacity, a good deal of common 
sense is required in this business. Where 
there is a naturally strong tendency to ac- 
quire flesh the reduction should be made 
by slow degrees, and with a constant eye 
to health. Perfect physical well being 
should be the end aimed at, and if the 
naturally fat woman is in danger of sacri- 
ficing her good.looks or good health on 
the altar of her ambition for a slim fig- 





DINNER TIME WITH THE HIRED MEN 


gave her an enviable appetite, which was 
difficult to control, and she was soon forced 
to the mournful conclusion that those 
whose muscles and appetites are kept ac- 
tive are as likely to remain weighty as those 
who work less and eat less. Frequent Turk- 
ish baths proved so weakening that she 
was compelled to take them at infrequent 
intervals, so their power to reduce flesh 
‘was very limited. She had a righteous ab- 
horrence of drugs, which lessen the weight 
by injuring the stomach;’so there was 
really nothing left for her to try but the 
starvation method. Desperate remedies are 
always at hand for desperate cases. 

After fainting in church one Sunday. be- 


cause of the tightness of her dress and 
shedding hysterical tears for some hours 
thereafter, she began Monday morning 


with a breakfast of'lean beef, one piece of 
crisp, unbuttered toast and a cup of tea 
without cream or sugar. Dinner was. the 
same, with the addition of a tomato eaten 
with salt and vinegar, a stalk of celery or 
a radish. For supper there was_a scrap 
of stale, unbuttered bread, some graham 
wafers and stewed cranberries, with a glass 
of pretty strong, unsweetened lemonade. 
After a week of rigid: adherence to this 
fare she was weighed, and to her gratifica- 
tion had lost two pounds. Another week of 
self-denial resulted in the loss of another 
two pounds, and for eight consecutive 
weeks she did not fail to be weighed ev- 
ery Monday, and with a single exception to 
report a loss of exactly two pounds. On 
the exceptional Monday her loss had been 
only 14% pounds. Her only way of account- 
ing for this diminished shrinkage was that 
on one occasion during the preceding week 
she had yielded to temptation and made a 
meal of pancakes, butter and syrup. 





ure, she had better remain round and roly- 
poly forevermore. 


An Folian “Harp. 


SARAH E, WILCOX. 





Make a box with the top, bottom and 
sides of beech wood %4 or % in thick and 
the ends 1% in in thickness. The box should 
be as long as the window in which it is to 
be placed is wide, 3 or 4 in deep, and 6 or 
7 in wide. In the top, which serves as a 
sounding board, make circular holes 2 in in 
diameter and an equal distance apart. Glue 
across the sounding board about 2% in from 
each end two pieces of hard wood % in 
thick and % in in hight for bridges. 

You will need 12 steel pegs like those on 
a piano, and 12 small brass pins, which can 
be bought at any musical instrument fac- 
tory. On one end insert a brass pin, then 
a steel peg % in apart, then a pin, thus al- 
ternating until 12 have been used. On the 
other end commence with a steel peg, placing 
it exactly opposite the brass rin at the other 
end, alternating pins and pegs to the num- 
ber of 12. By this arrangement a uniform 
tension to the strings will be secured, 

Now string the instrument with 12 first 
violin strings, making a loop at one end of 
each string, which is piaced in turn over 
the brass pins and wind the other ends 
around the opposite steel pegs. Tune them 
in unison, but be careful not to draw them 
too tightly. To increase the current of air 
place a thin board about 2 in above the 
strings, supported at each end by two pieces 
of wood. Place the box in -a partially 
opened window. If there is not sufficient 
draft, it may be increased by opening a 








door or window opposite. Perhaps this 
instrument can be more simply constructed, 
but if made in this way it is durable and 
in every way satisfactory. 


Our Song Birds. 


BREADWINNER, 








A short time since the Church Standard 
contained an item beginning  felicitously: 
“It is interesting to learn that the English 
goldfinch has been successfully naturalized 
on Dr Webb’s estate in Vermont,” but end- 
ed rather disparagingly to America’s song 
birds: ‘“‘Always excepting the incompara- 
ble mockingbird, America is not rich in 
song birds, and the goldfinch will be a not- 
able acquisition. If in a little country 
town an even hundred song birds can be 
counted, there would seem to be no lack 
of melody birds here, though every town 
may not have as good a showing. 

They are not all mockingbirds, but our 
brown thrasher, olive back thrush, Wilson 
thrush, wood thrush, the hermit thrush, all 
belong to the same noble family; these, 
with the redbreast, the oriole, lark and 
bluebird hold the valleys and hills of New 
England in a trance of song. If any fear 
that all their feathered friends are on our 
hats let them stand here at vespers or ma- 
tins in the valley of the Connecticut. 

One of the singers my neighbor calls an 
ovenbird. It has a sober color and a rip- 
pling song that seems partiy of the earth 
and partly of the skies. Prince and princ- 
ess Ovenbird bulid their manse in the 
ground and make it like an old-time oven, 
line it with moss and grass and conceal 
it so it is not easily found. If they become 
frightened they limp and flutter and tum- 
ble about, in a bewildered fashion. ‘They 
have a call note, ‘“‘Preacher, preacher!” but 
it gives no promise of the song we hear 
at nesting time, just about dusk, when he 
sings a good-night to the sun. Of the warb- 
lers there are 139 to be found within 50 miles 
of New York city, to say naught of vireos, 
sparrows, finches, wrens, blackbirds, bobo- 
links, Peabody birds, larks, etc. 

Eugene Schieffelin of New York has late- 
ly established the English starling here. 
This bird likes to nest in church spires, 
when it can get in. I hope others may fol- 
low the example of these gentlemen, and 
that the air may soon be melodious with 
the inter love lays of our linnets and those 
of the little brown moorland birds from the 
Strathfields. 





War. 





From hill to hill he harried me; 
He stalked me day and night, 

He neither knew nor hated me: 
Not his nor mine the fight. 


He killed the man who stood by me, 
For such they made his law, 

Then foot by foot I fought to him, 
Who neither knew nor saw. 


I trained my rifle on his heart; 
He leapt up in the air. 

My screaming ball tore thro’ his breast 
And lay embedded there. 


It lay embedded there, and yet 

Hissed home o’er hill and sea, 
Straight to the aching heart of her 

Who ne’er did wrong to me. 
{Arthur Stringer in Ainslee’s Magazine. 


The Work of Ow Mande, 


The work of our hands—establish thou it, 
How often with thoughtless lips we pray! 
But he who sits in the heavens shall say, 

“Is the work of your hands so fair and fit 

hat ye dare thus pray?” 








Safely we answer, ‘“‘Lord, make it fit, 
The work of our hands—that so we may 
Lift up our eyes and dare to pray, 

The work of our hands—establish thou it.”’ 
ssetpililnn 


An English minister had a trick of apos- 
trophizing his hearers as ‘dear London 
souls,” “dear Liverpool souls,” according to 
the place where he happened to be preach- 
ing. Passing over to Ireland he harangued 
“dear Dublin souls’ with much effect; but 
when he extended his tour southward and 
appealed tearfully to ‘dear Cork souls,” 
the result was not exactly solemnizing. 





Powerful: 
she is. 

Yes, but you’d be surprised if you were 
to see some of the big men she has thrown 
over, 


What a slender little thing 








Flies. 
MARGARET W., LEIGHTON, 





“We are found all over the world, in the 
hottest countries and in the coldest. We 
are happy and contented wherever we find 
ourselves. We love to eat sugar from the 
rich man’s silver bowl with its golden lin- 
ing, and we have lots of fun tickling the 
little red nose of the poor man’s baby, as 
it lies in its cradle by the kitchen stove. 

“We have only two wings apiece, but we 
can fly just as well as the dragon-flies and 
butterflies with their four. Instead of hav- 





ing two hind wings we have a pair of bal- 
ancers. If you look closely the next time 
you see one of us you will find two tiny 
pins, one behind each of our wings. These 
help us to fly and if we lost them we should 
have to crawl the rest of our lives. If we 
tried to fly without our balancers we should 
tip right over. 

“You have all seen us creeping up the 
glass of the pane and walking right across 
the ceiling. Do you suppose you could do 
that, even if you did have six legs? I guess 
not: but we can, because there are little 
cushions on our feet that are like suckers 
and help us to cling to the smooth glass 
and the ceiling. We have hundreds of eyes 
all bunched up into two great eyes, so that 
we can see in every direction without turn- 
ing our heads. 

“Some of us are very plain and wear dark 
homely gowns, but some are dressed in 
shining gold and bronze and have rainbow 
wings.” 





The Young Folks’ Table. 

















THE KIND THAT GROWS IN OREGON 





The Angler’s Defense—Marcus Poeta 


has ably pleaded the cause of the fishes. 
But she evidently has made some miscalcu- 
lations. The example of the mouse and 
the cat is not a fair one. The worm wrig- 
gles, not because it feels the same pain 
the mouse would, but because of the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, which is an at- 
tribute of all life.. If it did feel the same 
pain, the act of forcing a fishhook through- 
out its long, shiny length would deprive it 
of life and all power of motion. Also, the 
mouth of the fish is not as sensitive as the 
ecat’s mouth. Many things are devoid of 
all feeling, for instance, the clam; yet it 
will make the most strenuous efforts to 
preserve its life should you attempt to tear 
apart its shell. Fishing is cruel in some 
respects, but long years ago, centuries and 
ages back, long before Adam was placed up- 
on this earth, nature decreed that through 
death life should be perpetuated, that the 
stronger should prey upon the weaker. At 
every step we take, in the food we eat, at 
every breath we breathe, we prove that 
death is but the price of life. Do not say 
we do not mean “it is’ sport to catch fish,” 
we do mean it and emphatically. There is 
that in it which appeals to the lover of rec- 
reation. Some of our greatest men have 











OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


been enthusiastic anglers. It is a good 
thing to-have a humane. disposition. Noth- 
ing disgusts and angers me so quickly as 
the wanton waste of life. And let me ask 
Marcus Poetus how many feathers she 
woré in her last winter’s hat? Remember, 
please, that the original Owner of those 
feathers was perhaps the mother of a nest 
of young, which were left to suffer the 
pangs of starvation. Perhaps she herself, 
deprived of the means of flight was left 
still living, to end her life in unutterable 
misery. There are many things more cruel 
than catching fish.—[Drop Kicker. 





Learning to Swim—This summer I have 


been learning to swim and in consequence 
had all sorts of experiences. I am rather 
timid in the water and it was not until I 
had gone under several times and swal- 
lowed a number of gallons of salt water, 
to say nothing of the strangling—it was 
not until then that I overcame my timidity. 
Miss Idal, why did you assume that name? 
Does it signify anything? I was very much 
interested and amused at the City Kid’s 
letter of perhaps a year ago. I presume 
you are spending your vacation with your 
grandparents, so write again.—[Bricktop. 





A Ghost Story—One of our Tablers, who 


signs herself Opal, submits a little ghost 
story, in. which a young widower addicted 
to drink meets the spirit of his dead wife 
on Thanksgiving night and is led by the 
episode to mend his ways. The narrative 
is fairly direct and readable, but a ghost 
story is too difficult an undertaking for a 
beginner of Miss Opal’s age. Let her try 
her hand at a simple ‘account of something 
which has eome within her experience or 
observation. The way to learn to write sto- 
ries is to-keep on trying. She may have 
to write a score or a hundred before she 
ean produce one which has a money value. 





Motherless—I live on a large farm and 
think that in most respects farm life is 
pleasanter. than city life. It is cruel to 
wear birds on hats. Birds were given to 
the world to help make it: cheerful, not to 
satisfy the vanity of proud women. The 
dear little birds that brighten.-many human 
lives by their songs and beauty have just 
as much right to live as have the boys who 
kill them and the girls who wear them; and 
life is dear to:them, too. Miss Veve, I think 
I’m almost falling -in love with you. “You 
often express my sentiments. I, too, am 
motherless. Agricola Filia; please send 
that Chinese photo. G..E. S., your sugges- 
tion is good. I hope others agree with you 
as I do. It is our duty to help brighten 
some unhappy life if we can. I delight in 
bicycle riding and love books and music. 
Two of my favorite songs and one hymn 
are Love’s Old Sweet Song, The Gate of 
Heaven and Where He Leads I'll Follow. 
Will some one tell me why Blaine was 
called the “plumed knight?’’ My brother’s 
pet name for me is—[Pete. 





The Southland—About five years ago we 
went to South Carolina, thinking the cli- 
mate would be better there for my oldest 
brother, who was not very strong. We 
stayed there three years, but his health 
became worse instead of better, so we came 
back to our old home, Ohio, one of the 
grandest states in the Union. While in 
South Carolina we had the honor of living 
in the old Tillman home. It is a large 
house, surrounded by the most beautiful 
of flowers, there being at least 20 different 
kinds of roses. One morning, especially, 
they were beautiful. After a heavy sleet 
(uncommon for the south), they were in 
full Bloom and just solid with ice; they 
looked more like glass than real roses, The 
chimneys contain large cracks, the effect 
of the Charleston earthquake. I noticed in 
the May 5 paper the picture of figs. Let 
me tell you for fear some northern Tablers 
may not know, figs are a fruit that have 
no bloom; the fruit seems to grow out of 
the stems close by the leaves; they last 
for some time, as they do-not all put forth 
at one time as do apples, peaches, | etc. 
Leota, you certainly live in the south, for 
the dialect you used sounds very much 
like the southern. We worked in a cotton 
factory almost a year and I made over 
$150, although I had to neglect my books. 
I have gone to.sehool regularly since I 
came back. We intended to have an exhi- 
bition, but to our dismay when the last 
night came, nine of our actors had measles 
and: I was among the number. My eyes 
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were still weak when this paper came, but 
I read in spite of weak eyes.—[Reba. 


Favorite Writers—Reginald, you must 
know my cousin, for the picture you sent 
looks exactly like her. Her name is Edith. 
Am I right? I inclose’ a stamp for Mrs 
Chatterbox’s subscription, and hope they 
will keep coming thick and fast, as she 
favorite writers. 


and Miss Idal are my 








What has become of Bob? Is he asleep? I 
haven’t heard his merry voice for a long 
time. He is my favorite boy writer. I send 
a picture of my cousin and her friend. My 
cousin is on the left side.—[Irene Merle. 





Several Messages—We have a glen about 


one mile from our home, quite similar to 
the one Scie N. Tific described. It is very 
pretty. I have spent hours at a time there. 
We never found a burglar’s cave there, but 
there is an old coal bank there, where a 
wildcat used to make its home. Scie N. Tific, 
I like your letters; they are very interest- 
ing and such good composition is used. I 
think from the description. you gave of 
yourself it would be safe for you to send 
your photo. I do not profess to be a judge 
between the looks of city and country boys, 
but I think the three upper. boys in the 
group from. Kansas are the country boys. 
I was much impressed w. a the picture. I 
won’t say they are pretty-or handsome, for 
fear Pansy will scold me, but I think they 
are all very intelligent, strong-minded 
looking boys. The picnic Little One took us 
on to Rock City was fine, but I’d rather 
have.been there in person than imagination. 
The two sisters from Missouri have a sort 
of wild. beauty. which I lixe. I think they 
would be jolly girls. Anthony, to use my 
pet expression, I think you are ‘‘a comical 
looking little jigger.” I mean no offense, 
for I like that sort of boys. I am corre- 
sponding with a gentleman whom I never 
met. I am certain he is a gentleman. He 
is a Christian young man and his letters 
have helped as well as pleased me. Trouble, 
I think you acted hastily. No doubt your 
friend was innocent of what you accused 
him. I think you owe him an apology.— 
[Maybell. 


A Rat Hunt—I have been reading the 


letters and take a great deal of interest in 
them. I have been trying to shoot rats for 
a few evenings past. But it has been up- 
hill work, and the obstacles ‘that I have 
overcome were enough to make a preacher 
profane. But by persevering I at last ‘‘won 
out” and killed a few. They are in- 
trenched under the corncribs and just be- 
fore sundown come out to play. Just about 
the time a rat sticks its head from under 
the crib a mosquito sticks his bill into the 
back of my neck and I take a sudden no- 
tion that I would rather kill one “skeeter” 
than a dozen rats. Or maybe one of the 
dogs, seeing me with the gun, will come 
walking along wagging his tail, with a 
look of injured innocence just as if there 
wasn’t a rat in a thousand miles. Last 
evening I mixed a lot of chicken feed in a 
wash pan. I set the pan down close to the 
crib, but just as I was getting ready to 
shoot I happened to think that the pan was 
in danger of being manufactured into a 
sieve, as I was shooting a Winchester shot- 
gun, so I poured the feed out and it wasn’t 
two minutes till an old rooster had found 
it and called up every hen on the place to 
share his find with him. So I just went in 
the house, for I didn’t think it was much 
fun to kill rats anyhow.—[Reuben. 





If you have no genius, nor beauty, nor 
money, nor style, nor prospects, nor luck, 
ue best substitute is to hold up your héad. 
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A Good Table Appreciated. 


ONE WHO TAKES BOARDERS, 





Our home is pleasantly situated among 
the hills of southern New Hampshire; a 
large old-fashioned farmhouse on a hill a 
little off the highway. Out of doors every- 
thing is kept in order by the good man. 
No unsightly heaps of rubbish are allowed 
to collect in sight of the buildings. dhe 
hens are not allowed to roost on the piazza 
or roam about the yard, so the grass is as 
clean as a carpet for the little ones to roll 
on. A large garden supplies fresh vege- 
tables, also sweet peas and nasturtiums for 
decorative purposes; they require little care 
and brighten the dining and sitting rooms. 

The house is simply furnished, the sitting 
room with an ingrain carpet, wicker furni- 
ture and good piano. Sleeping room floors 
are painted or stained with an art square 
in center. Our most expensive furnishings 
are the beds. Better begin with one board- 
er and give her the best spring and hair 
mattress you can buy than fill your house 
with guests and have feather beds and husk 
mattreSses. Keep the bed linen clean and 
well laundered, plenty of fresh towels on 
the rack and the pitcher filled with pure 
water. 

After all it is in the dining room that your 
efforts are most appreciated. Do not ask 
the guests to eat with the family. Keep 
the dining room cool, free from flies and 
odors of cooking and the linen fresh and 
nicely laundered. Always have plenty of 
fresh eggs, cream and milk. Use light- 
weight, pretty ware with odd, dainty pitch- 
ers and extra pieces. Avoid nicked or 
cracked dishes and keep the glasses clear 


as crystal. Have the food well served and 
of best quality. Our menus are simple. 
For breakfast, coffee, cereal served with 


cream, meat or eggs in some form, some- 
times baked potatoes, and muffins; dinner, 
soup, crackers, a roast, one or two vegeta- 
bles besides potatoes, bread and butter and 
one kind of dessert; supper, hot rolls al- 
ways, eggs in some form or an escalloped 
dish, fresh cake and berries or preserves. 
Use only the best tea and coffee, served 
fresh and hot. We find it cheaper and much 
more satisfactory to buy groceries of a first- 
class wholesale house. Almost any firm 
will freight them to your nearest freight 
office. Get a good cookbook, faithfully fol- 
low it, and you will be successful with 
your cooking. 

The sanitary conditions are well looked 
after. An earth closet, well supplied with 
sawdust blackened with copperas, is used 
for the guests rather than the water closet 
with cesspool, the bucket emptied every 
morning. The sink drain empties into an 
earth-covered cesspool 100 ft from the house, 
the waste pipe from sink being trapped. 
The water supply is from a spring where 
there is no possible danger of contamina- 
tion. 

When the guests arrive do not feel that 
you must entertain them. We make them 
welcome, give them the liberty of the place 
and ask them to make themselves at home. 
Ask enough for board so you can get good- 
class people, serve them well and yet be 
paid for your work. Our price is $10 per 
week for one in a room. Our boarders are 
a most desirable class and no one ever ob- 
jects to the price. This has been our actual 
experience with summer boarders for’ the 
last 10 years. They have been summers of 
labor as well as profit and not the least do 
we count some of the pleasant friendships 
that have been formed. 

Danger Ahead. 
NURSE CHARITY. 

It may be safely said no man ever blind- 
fy became a drunkard. The examples are 
too many. The boy when he first crosses 
the threshold of a saloon feels ashamed and 
if there is a “little side door” glides through 
that and sneaks along the back streets like 
a creature of guilt. Why does he wish to 
hide from the public? Why turn away his 
face if forced to speak directly to one? ’Tis 
because he feels the safety platform of tem- 
perance slipping from under him, leaving 
him trembling on the verge of an awful pit, 
and while the clinking glasses and bril- 
liant music (probably the bait that drew 
him in) still sound in his ear, and the pol- 








ished mahogany and shining mirrors still 
dazzle his sight, he feels meaner than he 
ever felt before, he is carrying a burden in 





his bosom, while conscience, not yet hard- 
ened, urges him to stop now, now and for- 
ever. 

The topers will tell you you are a jolly 
good fellow; they are looking for another 
drink at your expense; when they flatter, 
beware. Then you are told these liquors 
do you good, brighten you up and so on 
through the whole list, Heed them not. The 
drinking man styles the teetotaler a fool, 
yet he is a wise fool and never pays a fine 
for his wisdom. He is a fool worthy of 
emulation, for no man ever became a 
drunkard who followed the teetotaler’s ex- 
ample. 

Some drink because they love it and while 
they are a most distressing object to con- 
template they are in no way as dangerous 
to future generations as the man who “can 
take his giass or leave it.”” The former is 
an object of disgust, the latter is a picture 
of comfort with his cheerful smile and 
steaming glass of ‘“‘toddy.’’ Ah, yes, com- 
fort for him, but behold his son a score of 
years later; what is he, a moderate drinker? 
Ah, no; nine times out of ten he is a slave 
to drink. He is suffering for the sins of the 
father, paying the price of hot toddy or 
home-brewed, consumed before he existed. 
The moderate drinking of the father has 
grown into a passionate love in the son. 
The father is pitied, the son condemned, 


when if the shoes were placed on the right; 
feet, the father would be condemned, the: 


son pitied and heiped. Again some drink 
to drown grief, but the “end of their mirth 
is heaviness, and the sorrow that worketh 
death.”’ 

Now to our boys and young men I would 
say, shun barrooms and all places of ill 
repute, as you would the most terrible 
plague, yes, even more so, for while disease 
may destroy the body, unlike dissipation, it 
has no power to destroy the soul.—[Nurse 
Charity. 





The Weekly Discussion. 





Good Breeding—I am a farmer and on a 
large scale, having nearly 500 acres to look 
after, also a home, a mother and an orphan 
niece. I am 23. I was left penniless and 
fatherless at the age of 13, and to-day hold 
the most of what I handle as my own. None 
has fallen to me, not even the opportunity 
to go to school after I was nine. I think 
Heartless, as she calls herself, is not as 
heartless as she would have you _ think. 
She made but one mistake in her letter, that 
no man has a heart, but I do not think 
that mistake is any worse than a_ great 
many make who sit at the Table 52 times 
a year. I do not blame her for hitting the 
men that drink even a little, or the girls 
who are silly enough to love them. The 
old saying is, “Don’t marry a man to re- 
form him.” Like all old sayings it is most- 
ly true, but above all, don’t let a man know 
you are trying to reform him before you 
marry him, or you will have grand good 
luck until afterward; then, nine times out 
of ten he will be as bad as ever. Here are 
some of the things I do not think are nice 
in any one: To call a person an old maid 
or bach, to remark that they might have 
been jilted, to mention that there are wrin- 
kles around their eyes or gray hairs visi- 
ble, or in any way remind them that they 
are getting old, scrawny or fat; in fact, 
anything that is not complimentary is a 
mark of good breeding not to méntion.—[A 
Young Bachelor. 





Missed a Treat—Nurse Charity was tight 
about some people. They, as she says, 
“are a nuisance and seldom regretted when 
gone.”’ Susan Nipper, you actually had the 
courage to own you didn’t always get the 
beds made before noon, You are quite right. 
Other work may be more important before 
noon than the beds. I missed a treat I had 
been looking forward to since last fall. Will 
Templer lectured in my home town and I 
missed the announcement of it till too late 
to go. Mrs Rusticus_ that is right 
about leaving children alone. I left them 
with some one else and am without the 
oldest as a result. I have a good husband, 
a combination of many of the good points 
named in the different letters. He is handy 
at anything; he can cook, wash (even on the 
board), even sew when necessary. Doesn’t 
An Old Maid nearly take your breath away? 
Here I have been bragging about my hus- 
band and he uses tobacco, That one thing 
discounts all the good points according to 
her. And she doesn’t see how I can love 
him. Well, I do. The pocketbook doesn’t 
trouble me as long as there is anything in 








TALK AROUND THE TABLE 





her 
What do A 
Friend and A Farmer think of each other’s 


it. Evangeline’s name suits her; let- 


ters are such good ones. 
letters in July 14? I am with A Farmer.— 
[Letty. 





The Spinster Defended—The comments 
Old Maid’s letter called forth make me feel 
like saying a few words in her defense, 
While her statements are too far-reaching 
I regret to say I have found very nearly the 
state of affairs she mentions existing in a 
great many families, and as my occupation 
gives me access to the “‘inner circle” of nu- 
merous homes I have an opportunity to 
know of what I speak. How often I have 
heard either husband or wife in prosper- 
ous—and to the outside woriad seeming:y 
happy—families say, “IfI were only single 
again nothing would induce me to marry.” 
It is much oftener the wife than the hus- 
band that complains. Now why is it they 
say such things? I am constrained to ask 
the old question, “Is marriage a failure?’ 
and yet I know it is not in all cases, for I 
sometimes enter a family where the hus- 
band and wife are devoted to each other 
and the highest aim of each is to promote 
the other’s happiness. Such lives give one 
a glimpse of heaven. When anyone mar- 
ries for a home or social position she must 
expect her life to be one of lasting regret. 
When true love is the only motive that in- 
duces young people to assume the duties 
of married life then and only then will mar- 
Tiage prove a success.—[Antique. 





A Few Words—A contented mind is the 
factor that gives married life its rose ever 
blooming. You can hatch up all the new- 
fangled notions you like; the success of 
a married life hangs right on that one 
thing. When you find a contented wife 
and husband you find no contention, noth- 
ing to attract attention of those that like 





to make a sensation.—[Silas Q. Croker. 
Let me whisper some of the charms of 
the farm in G. Viola’s ear. I love the 


farm and dislike to have anyone say any- 
thing against it and especially to advise 


young people to leave the farms for the 
city. I sky, young people, stay on the 
farm. If gold is not so plenty, neither are 
temptation and sin. I live on a farm and 
know something about farm work.—[A 


Happy Hustler. 

I live in southern Pennsylvania. We 
have a lot of fruit. How many have seen 
plums as large as chicken eggs? We have 
them. An Old Maid surely has a very bad 
opinion of men. I served in the U S army 
during the Spanish-American war and 
came in contact with many kinds of peo- 
ple, and while I saw many that used to- 
bacco and liquor and had other bad faults 
I saw a great many that were models of 
good behavior.—[Interested Reader. 





The Fairs are now coming on rapidly, art- 
fording our readers a chance to compete for 
the cash prizes for the best letters descrip- 
tive of new or particularly well prepared 
features of the household or domestic de- 
partments.. For the best letter illustrated 
with a photograph or photographs, five dol- 
lars: for the two next best illustrated with 
photographs, two-dollars-and-a-half each; 
for the best letter without photograph, two 
dollars; for the three next best without 
photographs, one dollar each. In order to 
include nearly all the fairs the contest will 
remain open to Oct 15. Letters descriptive 
of fairs which occur earlier, however, had 
better be submitted early, while the points 
to be described are still fresh in mind. Ad- 
dress letters to the Prize Editor. 





Patience will have to be exercised by ap- 
Pplicants for letter club badges, also by ap- 
Plicants for membership in letter circles. 
The badges are almost ready: a person of 
a given age can be placed in a letter circle 
when nine other persons of about the same 
age have applied and not sooner. Some- 
times a circle is several months in forming, 
especially at this time of year. 





Circles Helpful—I am a member of three 
circles and I find each round of letters 
makes us moré social and homelike. I have 
gained knowledge that I perhaps would 
never have known. The interest is increas- 
ing in all of them. When you can unite the 
young and old together, especially among 
the rural class, in these circles, you create 
an interest that is also helpful and impor- 
tant in so many ways that bare words can- 
not express.—[Uncle Will. 











The Good Cook. 


Home-Potted Meats. 


EDITH DRAGE, 








Mrs Grey was her own servant and the 
apartment in which so much of her time 
must be spent was as pleasant as it was 
possible to make it. It was particularly at- 
tractive one bright morning, some two years 
ago, for the morning glories outside the 
windows were laden with a wealth of bloom, 
the pretty flower faces nodding pleasantly 
at Mrs Grey and her guest, Vera Holt. 

The latter was watching Mrs Grey’s deft 
white hands as she seasoned, and kneaded 
smooth, a mess of finely ground meat. At 
last it was ready to place in the jars, and 
then with a layer of melted butter on top 
to exclude the air, the jars were tightly 
closed, and stood in a shining row upon the 
pantry shelves. 

“Your potted 
cious, Mrs Grey,” 
herself liberally from a half-filled Jar, 
you really ought to put it on sale.’ 

“Oh, I don’t believe that there would be 
any market for it,” replied Mrs Grey. But 
some months later, when “hard times’ had 
struck the little cottage, Vera’s words came 
back to Mrs Grey and putting her pride 
in her pocket she gave several friends a 
sample to taste, and asked for their or- 
ders. Several responded with alacrity, 
agreeing to take a certain amount weekly, 
“to save cooking, you know.” 

Emboldened by her success she wrote to 
a grocer in a town some 30 miles distant, 
asking him to dispose of the potted meat 
on commission. He replied that there would 
be no sale for it, as the factory article was 
cheaper. Nothing daunted Mrs_ Grey 
tried again, this time to a _ larger 
store, whose proprietor finally agreed 
to take a dozen jars, ‘‘to see how 
it takes; shortly after Mrs Grey re- 
ceived an order for six gross. Since then, 
with occasional obstacles to be surmounted, 
or even a small loss, her progress has been 
ever onward, until the.fame of the ‘“home- 
made” potted meats as so spread that 
to-day she supplies upward of 20 stores, 
besides many private orders and pic- 
nic and camping parties. The watch 
that had to be parted with to supply the 
capital for her venture has been replaced 
and a bright young girl has been lately in- 
stalled as Mrs Grey’s assistant. 

It was from the lady herself ‘that I ob- 
tained these details, and also additional 
information regarding her work. “By pur- 
chasing my meat in large quantities and 
paying strictly cash, I obtain a consider- 
able reduction, the same with game and 
fish (for I put up both), and the spices. 
The jars (of three sizes and of course air- 
tight), are bought wholesale, and the but- 
ter (the best salt) used both in the manu- 
facture of the meats, and melted to form a 
top layer, comes direct from my brother’s 
farm ‘up country.’ It is only by using the 
best of everything, thus meeting the de- 
mand for.a thoroughly reliable article, that 
I am enabled to obtain a reputation, or in 
fact make any sales at all.” 


a 


The School Lunch. 


E, MEGEE, 


meat is so perfectly deli- 
exclaimed Vera, helping 
“that 


KATHARINE 





In the farmhouse where there are children 
of school age, the lunch basket is a more 
potent factor in their education than many 
parents realize. Children are scientifically 
studied to-day as they never were before; 
and one of the many important truths 
evolved from this study is, that the activity 
of the mind as well as the strength and 
growth of the child’s body depends upon the 
food consumed. 

Thus it becomes the duty of every mother 
to inform herself intelligently upon the sub- 
ject that she may supply her little brain- 
workers with such food as will build mus- 
cle, keep up the normal heat of the body, 
and stimulate brain action. For this latter 
purpose, nothing is better than fruit and 
vegetables, both rich in phosphorus, an ele- 
ment which scientists affirm, promotes 
thinking. The flesh of animais contains this 
element in proportion to their activity. The 
more sluggish the animal the less phosphor- 
us its flesh will contain. This fact should 


be borne in mind when making up the meat 
diet of children. 





MOTHERS 





School children should havea substantial 
breakfast. Not a heavy, depressing one of 
fried foods and hot bread, but one which 
will nourish and stimulate. Fruit should 
always be served, a cereal, well cooked, 
potatoes, eggs, whole wheat bread and but- 
ter, or nicely prepared toast, and milk. All 
these foods possess just what the growing 
boy and girl require. Cocoa, when rightly 
made, is very nourishing, and is a good 
morning drink for children who eat a light 
breakfast. 

A conscientious mother -vill never leave 
the packing of the school lunch to a serv- 
ant, or, worse still, to the children them- 
selves. This work is too important to con- 
sign to others. 

To begin with, a neat covered basket 
should be provided. The food will be pre- 
served in better condition, and the disa- 
greeable odor which always clings to a 
bucket used for lunches avoided. For a 
few cents, enough oiled paper, in which to 
wrap each article of food, can be bought 
to last all winter. Of course, this wrapping 
process means extra time and trouble; but 
if the mother could be present at the open- 
ing of the lunch packed in the usual way, 
and view the conglomerate mess, she would 
realize that time and strength were well 
expended. It is a poor lunch, indeed, that 
cannot boast a fresh napkin each day. It is 
a good idea to buy a dozen or so cheap 
doilies for this especial purpose. 

Children enjoy a nicely prepared sandwich 
and the possible variations make monotony 
needless. Besides the time-honored sand- 
wiches of ham or beef, delicious ones can 
be made of grated cheese, hard-boiled eggs, 
either chopped or sliced, then dusted with 
salt, fruit, vegetables, chicken, salads, or 
sweets of any kind. The bread for sand- 
wiches should be sliced thin and lightly 
buttered. Small jelly glasses having screw 
tops are just the thing for holding the bit 
of stewed fruit, jelly, pickled beets, dainty 
custard, or bouillon. 

Children are always fond of chicken or 
turkey, and hail with delight a piece of 
either in their lunch. Occasionally, a bit of 
homemade pickle should find its way into 
the lunch basket. The craving which chil- 
dren have for something tart as well as 
for sweets, is perfectly natural and should 
be satisfied judiciously. Sponge cake is 
liked by most children, and can do them no 
harm. Rich cakes and pastry should form 
no part of their diet. Fresh fruit should al- 
ways constitute a big proportion of the 
school lunch. Apples are highly recommend- 
ed for the growing child; they not only 
possess medicinal properties, but are good 
brain food. 

The mother who daily supervises her chil- 
dren’s diet, setting before them each morn- 
ing a nourishing breakfast, providing for 
the midday meal such food as will best fit 
them for the work they must do, and upon 
their return from school in the evening giv- 
ing them a light supper conducive to rest 
and refreshing sleep, may expect satisfac- 
tory results; and nine times in ten, she will 
not be disappointed. 


Canning Squash. 


MRS B. E, SHEELEY. 





who dry squash for pies would 
try canning it, I think they would like it 
much better. Then it can be used for the 
table. It is nearly as nice as when cooked 
fresh, and is a great help to the housewife 
in the spring, in making another. dish for 
the table. It has a much nicer color than 
dried squash. like the glass cans better 
than tin. I have tried both. 

lr the first place, select a ripe squash of 
any *good variety and perfectly sound, cut 
it, remove the skin and inside, cut in cubes 
about an inch square, put.in saucepan and 
cover with hot water, boil until it can be 
pierced with a broom splint. 

While the squash is cooking, fill the cans 
with scalding water, and scald the lids also. 
When the squash is done, pour the hot 
water out of one of the cans, set it on a 
plate and with a china cup with a handle 
fill the can. Move a large spoon around in 
the can to bring the air to the top if there 
is any in the can. Then fill the can brim- 
ming full of the juice, put on the lid and 
screw it down as tight as possible. Wipe 
with a damp cloth and stand upside down 
on the table. Leave the saucepan on the 
stove until the cans are all filled. Put the 
rubbers on before commencing to fill the 
cans, so as not to burn your fingers. 

When the cans are cold stand them right 
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side up again, wrap in paper and put in new 
cellar in a dark place, Save the paper bag: 
from the grocery store for this canneads 
some of the small ones just fit over the 
cans. If the cans leak, when turned up- 
a down they will not keep; this is a sure 
es 

When the squash is wanted for pies, drain 
off the water, rub through a colander and 
use the same as fresh squash. For the 
table, drain, put in saucepan, add pepper, 
salt and a little milk, or cream if you have 
it, set on back-of stove, heat it scalding hot, 
and it is ready for the table. 


Sandusky Cake—Cream together % cup 
butter and 1 cup sugar. Add 2 well-beaten 
eges, % cup milk, in which has been dis- 
solved 4% teaspoon soda. Into 1% cups flour 
sift % teaspoon cream tartar and add to the 
above, beating the whole mixture well to- 
gether. Flavor with lemon.—[Helen M, 


Richardson. 
SALE 
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and models. Each. $3 te $10 
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grade makes,all styles 

fully guaranteed. $i1..$20 
We ship anywhere on approval 
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One agent wanted in each 
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Nancie si eer iti. 


If you are outof employment 
or employed at unsatisfactory 
wages, write us immediately. 


We can give you something to 
$a. that will make you $50 a month without 


@any trouble. You can 
@work right around 
®@your own home, rn 
> travelif you 


: 


wish. 
¢ Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker 


@ You will be surprised how 

@easily you can make the ! 
@above sum. Hundreds are 

® making double that. 


Possi- 
» bly youcandoittoo. Send name and aie 
@“yhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 


® ORANGE JUDD CO, ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Seesessesseseessssesessesess 


BOOKS FOR 


OME BUILDER 


Sent Postpaid at the Prices Named. 
Homes for Home Builders DOW) sang, Srenned by 


New York. Farm and village house plans, also plans of 
barns, stables, pouty nounes, ane in - variet; 
Cloth, 12mo . . 1.80 


Reed's Cottage House 2; Bese author of * House 


For village and cottage homes. Together with complete 
Fans and specifications. With over 100 illustrations. 
yeneral descriptions and detailed estimates of materials, 
construction and cost are given with each plan—by which 
any intelligent peraen — | wendy comprehend the char- 
acter of the buildings, and which will enable any builder 
of ordinary a to ee vans reaerenery Cee. 
12mo ° . 9 


Reed's Modern House Plans for Everybody 


By 8S. B. Reed. This usefnl volume meets the wants of 
per Jone of moderate means, and gives , wide range of de- 
signs, from a dwelling costing $250 up to $8,000, and adapt- 
ed to farm, village or town residences. Nearly all of 
these plans have been tested by practical working. It 
gives an estimate of the quantity of every article used in 
the construction, and the cost of each article at the time 
the building was erected or the design made. siemee Y| 
illustrated. Cloth, black and gold, 12mo. ° 1.00 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings Two hundred and 


fifty-seven Stastee- 
tions. A most valuable work, full of ideas, hints, su 
gestions, plans, etc., forthe construction of barns and ou 
buildings, by practical writers. Chapters are devoted to 
the economic erection and use of barns, grain barns, horse 
barns. cattle barns, sheep barns, corn houses, smoke 
houses, ice houses, pig pens, granaries, etc. There are 
likewise chapters upon bird dog bh tool 
sheds, ventilators, roofs and roofing, doors and fastenings, 
workshops, poultry houses, manure sheds, arn yards, 
root pits, etc. Cloth, 1l2mo. ~ 1.00 

Above are briefly described a few oaly of the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publis ers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 


Catalogue Free of this and many other 4 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,.52 Lafayette Pl.,New York 
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Pineappie Doily. 


SALLIE STORY. 





Materials required, a round piece of linen 
344x3% in hemmed, crochet cotton No 50. 

ist row—D c all around over hem. 

2d row—Tc in each ist 2 sts, skip 1; tc in 
next 2 sts, skip 1, continue. 

3d row—S c between 2 tc of last row, ch 
4, s c between next tc, ch 4 same as before. 

4th row—S c in center of 4 ch of last row, 
ch 6, s c in center of next 4 ch. 

5th row—S c in center of 6 ch of last row, 
ch 4, s c in next 6 ch. 

6th row—Tc in s c of last row, ch 1, tc in 
center of 4 ch, ch 1, te in s c, continue. 

7th row—Eleven s c in Ist 3 squares or 
meshes, ch 5, skip 2 meshes, 5 te in one 
mesh, ch 5, skip 2 meshes, 11 s c in 3 meshes, 
repeat. 

8th row—Nine s c, ch 5, 3 tc, make Ist st 
of tc in last st of ch, the next 2 in 2 first tc, 
ch 5, 3 te in 2 last te and 1st st of ch, ch 5, 
9s c, ch 5, 3 te as preceding ones. 

9th row—Sven s c, ch 5, 3 te in 3 te of 
last row, ch 5, s c in center of 5 ch, ch 5, 
3 tc in next 3 tc, ch 5, 7s c, repeat. 

10th row—Five sc, ch 5 ,3 t cin 9 tc, ch 
5, s c in center of 5 ch, ch 5, s c in next 5 
ch, ch 5, 3 te in 3 te, ch 5, 5 sc, repeat. 

llth row—Three s c, ch 5, 3 tc, proceed 
as in preceding row. 

12th row—One s c, ch 5, 3 tc, same as be- 
fore. 

138th and 14th rows—Same as before, ex- 
cept 1 dc from point of s c into each row. 

15th row—Ch 5, 3 tc, ch 6 (picot in cen- 
ter of each 6 ch), s c in center of ch 5 of last 
row, repeat as before and bring the point 
of each 3 tc together. 

Finish with a row of brier stitching on 
the linen just inside the hem. 


Straw Baskets. 


MRS G. T. DRENNAN. 








These are made of rye, white or rice 
straw, are used for work baskets, elevated 
on tall legs of straw to the hight of the 
sewing table, and for lined baskets that are 
finished with delicate china silk, ribbon 


bows, or whatever fancy dictates for the 
new baby’s wardrobe. These “baby bas- 
kets,” without any contents, lined with 


silesia or silk sell for $5 and $7, more or 
less. They must be securely and well made. 

Cut off the heads and strip the stragys 
of the brown sheath. Sort the straws, put- 
ting all of a size in each bundle. From 
medium to large straws are used for the 
panels and from medium to small for the 
spiral work. The sticks for the panels 
must be of poplar, Tupelo gum, willow, or 
some wood soft enough to pierce with a 
needle; generally it is necessary to put the 
sticks in boiling water to soften them. For 
large panels they must be about as large 
around as a lead pencil, and split. Smaller 
baskets require finer splits of smaller sticks, 
The larger size may be 9 in long, the 
smaller 6% in; allow 32 sticks for the for- 
mer, more for the latter. 

First, cross two sticks like the letter X, 
sewing them where they join with needle 
and flax thread, wrapping the _ thread 
around them and securely ending it before 
clipping. Select long straws, even and 
smooth, and hold the panel in the left hand 
with the flat side to you; take a straw and 
place one end at the back of the sticks, 
bring the other up and over where the 
sticks cross, wrapping round and round 
several times, then take a turn around one 
end of a stick and wrap the other way sev- 
eral times. Suppose the ends of the crossed 
sticks are numbered 1, 2, 3, 4. Begin at 1, 
put the straw around it, bring it up on the 
side next to you, then go over top side of 
1 and also 2, going clear around 3 and over 
the top of 3 and 4, clear around 4 and over 
the tops of 4 and 1; continue to weave in 
and out this way until your straw gets 
short, then cut it off little way from one 
of the sticks and slip another straw into or 
over it and go around the stick .and pro- 
ceed as before until the panel is finished, 
then take a strong string and tie around 
the straws at each end of the sticks to keep 
the straws from slipping off. 

Fasten two panels together by sewing 
through the ends and wrapping well with 
thread; the small spiral work goes clear 
around each panel and is sewed on at top 
and bottom. Square baskets take two pan- 


els to each side of each basket; the smaller 
ones take five or six fastened together in 
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hexagon shape. Make the bottom of strong 
pasteboard and line it with velvet, quilted 
satin, cheese-cloth, or crepe paper, or weave 
a bottom of sticks and straw. Taste and 
ingenuity may be exercised to considerable 
extent in making these baskets. 

The spiral work sewed around the edges 
and parts to be finished is made of three 
large straws for the middle and five small- 
er ones, placed at equal distances around 
the three large ones. Tie them all secure- 
ly at the end, then bend the five straws 
down until they stand out straight like the 
“sweeps” to an old-fashioned “horse-pow- 
er.”” Bend the first until it rests over and 
a little to the front of the second, bend 
the second over the first, let it rest a lit- 
tle to the front of the third, then the third 
over the second and a little to the front 
of the fourth, the fourth over the third 
and in front of the fifth, the fifth over the 
fourth and in front of the first. Continue 
till one of the straws gets short, then splice 
it by slipping another on, and continue as 
before. Have the straws of different 
lengths so that no two will need to be 
spliced in the same part of the spiral. If 
wanted small and fine the work may be 
made over one straw instead of three, or if 
larger over more than three. 

The legs may be any length preferred. For 
large baskets, take three smooth fence 
wires and. tie them together. Then put 
straws around them and wrap with strayw- 
colored twine until about an inch in diam- 
eter, then work around it with the straws. 
Shape the-legs artistically. The main part 
must have arched pieces of wire from each 
side, the four legs having altogether eight 
arches. These are made of one wire with 
spiral work all around. The bottom of the 
basket rests on the top of the arches, the 
ends of the arches rest by the side of the 
ends of the legs, which should spread out 
a little at the bottom. Sew the arches in 
place with strong thread. 

Finishing the edges with spiral work and 
the lining add much to the beauty and 
salable qualities; but the real value lies 
in the quality of the straw and the preci- 
sion and neatness with which it is woven. 
A simple traveling or shopping basket can 
be made entirely of the spiral work. Cut 
a piece of paper 12x16 inches, measure the 
spirals by the cross measure of 12 in, the 
paper serving as a pattern. Sew the spiral 
strips together until 16 in in length, then 
sew them neatly around the edges and 
bind securely with a double row of the spi- 
ral work, crossways. Cut a circular piece 
that will fit exactly in each end when the 
finished piece is doubled around it. Sew spi- 
ral work, round and row the end, or cir- 
cular pieces, and bend the basket strip at 
each end around them, sewing them secure- 
ly. The satchel is now finished, except 
the handle and fastenings. These may be 
made of straw, woven over pieces of wire, 
or ribbon, or silk cord may be used. Loops 
and buttons can be made of the straw for 
fastening, and the ends ornamented with 
spiral work, made into fancy pieces if pre- 
ferred. One adept in this work can teach 
others, and where I live in the south, $3 
is charged for instruction. 





Listerine—Be sure to keep listerine in the 
home dispensary. It is a powerful antisep- 
tic and its value is comparatively unknown 
outside the medical fraternity. It will cure 
burns, cuts and abrasions from ball and 
wheel accidents, It is sure to prevent blood 
poison.—[Breadwinner. 


Clover Leaf Edging. 


A, R. M. 





Ch 12, fasten with a sl st in the 8th, 3 ch, 
fasten as before in same st, 3 ch, fasten 


as before, turn, *1sc,2dcandise 
in first loop of 3 ch *. Repeat twice. Fas- 
ten base of three leaves together with a 





sl.st. Ch 12 and continue as before, except 
that when four of dc in first Jeaf are made, 
remove needle, slip it through the top of the 
fourth d c in the last leaf of the previous 
group, catch in and pull through the thread 
in the unfinished leaf and continue. 





Canning Tomatoes Whole—Peel sound, 


ripe tomatoes in the evening and sprinkle 
a tablespoon of salt over every % gal, let 
stand over night and cook in the juice that 
the salt draw out. Do not stir, but once 
or twice shake or move the kettle while 
cooking. Do not cook too long, or too many 
at atime. Can while hot. I never heat my 
cans, but rinse with warm water, then put 
in some of the hot juice of the tomatoes.— 
[Mrs 8S. Conrad. 





“Tf our circumstances find us in God, we 
shall find God in all our circumstances.” 











Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
the old fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure way—by 
a thin coating of pure, 
» refined Parafiine Wax. 
Has no taste or Odor. 
Is air tight and acid 

roof. Easily applied. 

seful in a dozen other 
ways about the house. 
Full directions with 
each penne cake. 

ld everywhere, 

Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 

















Instruments, Drums, Uniform: 
& Supplies. Write for catalog, 

illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 


ds. LYON & HEALY, 











92 Adams St. OHIOAGO. 
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man, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. We secure positions 
for graduates of Complete commercial course. 
Catalogue free. 

C. ©. GAINES, Box 808, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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A Delicious Cobbler. 


HALE COOK, 





Wash and soak over night: nice dried 
peaches. Have plenty of water so they will 
be very juicy when done. In, the morning 
cook over a slow fire till almost done, then 
add sugar till sweet enough for table use. 
Do not stir them if it can be avoided, nor 
let them cook till mushy. Turn into a dish 
or crock to cool, and mix the following: One 
cup (common pint) water, 2 cups (common 
pint) flour, 2 level teaspoons baking pow- 
der, 2 tablespoons melted lard, 2 large mix- 
ing spoons heaping full of sugar, 1 egg and 
a half-teaspoon salt. Stir smooth. Now fill 
a square tin (after greasing it) a third full 
of the peach sauce, with plenty of the juice, 
spread the mixture carefully over the top, 
and it is ready for the oven. Set it over 
a smaller tin of hot water and cook slowly. 
When nearly done, open three holes down 
the center to let the steam out, then put 
bits of butter over the top. Test the same 
as cake to tell when it is done. If mixed 
rightly and the oven is the right tempera- 
ture, the pan will be quite full when done. 
A common deep bake tin 7x1l is the size 
used. 

Served hot or just warm this is simply 
delicious. Cut in squares and take up with 
a large spoon into individual pudding 
dishes, turning the pieces upside down so 
the fruit will come on top, and dipping up 
the sauce that did not come up with the 
crust. Serve with cream and sugar or with 
this pudding sauce: Put into a granite basin 
1% tablespoons of cornstarch, wet with a 
little water, stir in this a half-pint of sugar, 
the yolks of 2 eggs, a tablespoon of butter 
and a pinch of salt. Mix well, set on the 
stove, and pour over it a pint of boiling 
water, stirring constantly. Let it come to 
a boil, then if it is too thick (it should be 
the consistency of cream) add more boiling 
water. Beat the whites of the eggs to a 
stiff froth that will stand alone, and stir 
into the hot sauce; beat it thoroughly till 
it is all a foamy mixture. If preferred, 
some of the fruit juice may be used instead 
of the whites of the eggs; in that case the 
sauce should be left as thick as custard till 
cold, then the juice will thin it down just 
right. Prepare the sauce long enough be- 
forehand to have it very cold. when wanted. 
This cobbler makes a dessert for a family 
of eight. I have tried dried apples in place 
of the peaches, but although very good, they 
are not nearly so fine. 


$e 


Wily Ants—Large black ants, or ‘anty- 
mires” as the little fellow called them, have 
been very troublesome this season. Several 
remedies to keep them away have been 
tried, but have proved ineffectual. Some 
one said ‘“‘try spearmint,” but the ants in- 
creased. Another recommended tansy as 
a sure cure; but the ants still continued to 
multiply. Oil of anise, or the essence, which 
is not so costly, proved to be a barrier to 
the ants as long as the scent lasted. The 
anise was put on pieces of cloth and laid 
around on the shelves and places where 
the ants congregated. One family tried 
setting a table in the middle of a: room and 
putting the legs in cups or cans of water. 
On the table were placed food and sweet 
things. <All modes of attack failed for a 
time, but the ants were not discouraged. 
In a few days it was noticed that the ants 
had reached the coveted food. How was 
a mystery. On investigation it was dis- 
covered that they had climbed the walls 
of the room, crawled out on the ceiling 
until they were directly over the table, then 
letting go, fell plump on the cake and sugar, 
[D. L. M. 





Pincushions—Among the many pretty 
pincushions displayed at a church fair 
were the following: Luna, of silvery white 
satin to represent the half-moon, a comicai 
full moon with features outlined in silk. 
Another half-moon with star attached in 
the center was much admired. A yellow 
satin cushion with rays of gold tinsel rep- 
resented “Old Sol.” Stars of several shades 
of silk took well. There were yellow satin 
carrots, red tomatoes and radishes and oth- 
er odd vegetable conceits, each with ribbon 
loop to suspend. Red satin dahlias, golden 
sunflowers with brown plush centers, pur- 
ple velvet pansies, roses and other flowers 
were represented. The flowers mostly had 
heavy cardboard inside to hold petals in 
position. 


The Home Dressmaker. 





Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers, 











Fe 8058 = — LADIES’ 

a TUCKED SHIRT 

——— WAIST—32, 34, 36, 38, 
807 — LADIES’ 40, 42 and 44-inch bust, 
WRAPPER—32, 34, 36, Wedgwood blue taffeta. 
38, 40, 42 and 44-inch Lansdowne, poplin, 
bust. Cotton cheviot, French flannel, cash- 
madras, lawn, percale mere, serge or henrietta 
and dimity, also serge, anpropriate; also cotton 


flannel, cashmere, alba- 
tross suitable. 


cheviot, madras, 


2 pique, 
linen or lawn. 





8042—-LADIES’ GOLF 
CAPE, WITH YOKE— 
34, 38 and 42-inch bust. 
Effective plaid in brown, 


ED FLOUNCE. 22, 2, 
26; 28 and 30-inch waist. 
Admirafk blue lansdowne, 


black silk, velvet ap- fawn and beige, yoke 
lique. Foulard, drap and ciréular fidunce of 
Hele, louisine, henriet- plain beige cloth, ma- 
ta, crepe de chine ap- chine stitched in dark 
propriate, brown silk. 





" F 8071—LADIES’ FAN- 
80773 — CHILD'S CY VESTS—32, 3, 36, 
APRON—2, 4, 6, 8 and 38 and. 40-inch bust. Fig 
10 years. Fine white 1 pale blue crepe de 
cambric with lace bead- chine; 2 mode taffeta, 
ing through which nar- brown trimmings. Pan- 
row blue satin ribbon is ne, liberty satin. and 
run. Black velvet rib- plain or spangled net 
bon is extensively used, suitable. 


Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 

Order by number, which in each instance 
accofhpanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 





Honey Lemonade—Lemonade sweetened 
with sugar has a tendency to increase 
thirst instead of quenching it. Fix the lem- 
ons in the usual way, but sweeten with 
pure honey (extracted preferred). This not 
only improves the quality of the lemonade 
but will quench the thirst and make the 
drink more refreshing.—[J. H, D, 





Don’t Drink Cold Drinks just before or 


just after eating squash or corn or cucum- 
bers.—[M, A. B. 
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Cough. 


Few things are 60 
depressing and weaken- 
ing as a constant cough. 
Few things are as 











is- 


couraging as a cough that will not yield 


to treatment. 


Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 


ical Discovery cures coughs when all 
other medicines fail, because it is more 


than a cough medicine. 
but a symptom. 


The cough is 
“ Discovery” makes 


new and pure blood, heals the lacerated 
tissues, and gives the body the needed 


strength to throw off disease. 


It cures 


the cough by curing the cause of the 


cough. 


There is no alcohol, neither 


opium, cocaine, nor other narcotic in 
the “ Discovery.” 

“I had a terrible cough something over’ a year 
ago and could find nothing to stop it, or even to 


do me a particle of good,” writes Mr. 
of Cameron, Screven Co., Ga. “I 


. M. Farr, 
anced to 


see an advertisement of yours, and forthwith 
bought a bottle of your invaluable ‘Golden Med- 


ical Discovery.’ 


Before I had taken half a bot- 


tle I was entirely well.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Medical Adviser, in paper 
covers, free on receipt of 21 one-cent 
stamps to pay cost of mailing only. Ad- 
dress Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. ¥. 





APPENDICITI 


method is followed. Full 


#3 bottle lasts a 
CO., Oconto Falls, Wis. 


ear. 


Prevented. Operations and very 
often death, impossible when our 
particulars vy mail. 

ICAL 


THE EXEUS ME 





COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 


at druggists.25c size of us 
Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland,O. 














Sketch Club 


method, 


limited only 


” 


natural thing. 


likewise. 








NEW METHODS IN 
EDUCATION. 


Art, Real Manual Training, Nature Study. 
Explaining processes whereby hand, eye and mind 
are educated by means that conserve vitality and 
develop a union of thought and action. 


By J. LIBERTY TADD, director of the Public 
School of Industrial Art; member of the Art Club, 
and Educational Club and of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 

Based on 22 Years’ Experience with thou- 
sands of children and hundreds of teachers. “A 
reasonable, 
cost, adapted to all grades, from child to adult;a 
po that can be applied without friction to every 

ind of educational institution or to the family, and 
by the capacit 
method covered by natural 
absolute precision of nature itself; a process that un- 
folds the capacities of children as unfold the leaves 
and flowers; a system that teaches the pupils that 
they are in the plan and part of life, and enables 
them to work out their own salvation on the true 
lines of design and work as illustrated in every 


A Wealth of Illustration. 
full page plates showing children and teachers prac- 
ticing these new methods or their work. 
tion to all interested in developing the wonderful 
capabilities of young or old. 
fascinate every child, imbuing it with a desire to do 
Teachers and 
enthusiastic and delighted over the Tadd methods, 
which this book enables them to put into practice. 
Size, 73¢ x 1044 inches, almost a quarto; 
fine plate paper, beautifully bound, in 
boards, cover illuminated in gold, weight 4% pounds. 
Boxed, price $3 
sellers or by the publishers. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52-54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
Homestead Building, Springfield, Mass. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
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We have the largest machinery a 
the various buildings and plants tha 
World’s Fair, The Ex 
noted structures. 









We also carry 


PIPE, VA’ 





ae 
tire stock 
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{ MACHINERY 24 SUPPLIES at BARGAIN PRICES 


onearth. We secure our machinery from 
we are constantl 
The Chicago Post- 
Our facilities for rebuilding machinery are unsurpassed. 
cover ali our sales with binding guarantees. 


FROM $35 UP. STEAM PUMPS FROM $15 U 
AGERE DUPE aha IRON 


NGS, IR 

WARE, PLUMBING MATERIAL, etc, Cut this 
ad. out and = will ound you Free our 
morte -_ constantly bavi ying 


BELTIN SHAPTING. 
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The Prosperous 
Farmer ::: 8 





Farming is a science. To farm with 
profit, the farmer must thoroughly in- 
form himself on the subject of fertilizers, 
If he does this, success is assured. Potash 
is essential to every crop. 

We have valuable books telling all about the 
use of fertilizers and Potash which should be in 


the hands of every farmer We gladly mail them 
FREE. A postal will do. 


q GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 
























WE SAVE YOU MONEY ON FERTILIZERS. 


Buy your fertilizers Direct at Wholesale Prices, and get your money’s worth, 
SPECIAL OFFER TO CLUB PROMOTERS 
WRITE FOR PRICES, SAMPLES AND PAMPHLET. 
WALKER, STRATMAN & COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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YSTONE 
HUSKER 


FODDER. SHRE DDER 


The first successful Husker built. 


The most efficient, Shredder. 
This machine will add 20 per cent 
to the acreage of your farm, for it 
converts the entire corn plant into a sale- 
able product. 

It husks the ears, deliver‘ng them into 
crib or wagon, while it shreds stalks, 
leaves, etc., into a fine soft ‘ odder, readily 
eaten by a all kinds of stock. Every ma- 
chine equipped with our famous DOU- 
BLE SPIRAL DER HEAD. 

1900 models show important ..ew //}jj 
features. Sizes suitable for 





finest line of these ma- 
chines in the world. 


32 River St. 
Sterling, I. 








Machines for Threshing a + Cleaning Grain. 


Also machines for SAWING WOOD, with 


circular and crosscut drag saws. 


Acknowledged ding eas 
by all to be PE NC BeSt tears duran 


ity and quantity of work. 50-page pamphlet free 
A.W.GRAY’S SONS, "sis: 
| 


P.O. Box 8, Middletown Spi.1gs, Vt. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


on the General Principles Governing 
enn Art; with sundry Suggestions for their 
Application in the Commoner rroblems of Gar- 
dening. 

By F. A. WAUGH, Professor of Horticulture, University 
of Vermont and State Agricultural College. The treat- 
ment of the fundamental principles of Landscape Garden- 
ing forms the key note to this work. The author possesses 
the rare art of condensation in a high degree, so that the 
reader secures a great deal of information in small com- 
pass. The illustrations are mechanically and artisti _ 
very excellent. Besides, ail mean something and ve 
Some vital connection with the text. The principles here 
so carefully analyzed are vf such broad application that 
the book will be useful to a large class of readers; not only 
to professional landscape gardeners, owners ‘of home 

ounds, suburban residents, park and cemetery super- 

tendents, teachers; but also to architects, landscape 
painters, photographers; and art lovers and students in 
general. Profuse Illustrated, 12mo, 150 p cloth. 
Price, postpaid, 30 cents. 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette P1., New York 

















HAVE YOU SEEN THE PUMPS 

Jack SHELLS 
of All GRINDS 
Trades? = ciurs_ 








—and hundreds of other jobs with the 
strength of 15 men. Most Convenient and 
useful power ever invented. Costs only TWO 
cents per hour to run. Especially adapted 
to farm work. 
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HENCH if DROMGOLD’S GRAIN 


and Fertilizer Drill 


Positive! 
neatest. lig 








ain 
driniSn the 
market. 
Many points 
of superi- 
ority; it is 
eared from 
he centre. 
Quantity of 
grain and fertilizer 
canbe changed om in 
° eration without the use : 
Fully guaranteed. 
Positively accurate in quan- 
tity. Give one a trial and be con- 
vinced. Agents wanted. Circulars free. Address 
HENCH & DROMGOLD, Mfr’s, York, Pa, 
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Rapid. accurate,strong and p 










AGENCIES Engince on sils or wheels. 
Patterson, Gottfried rong and safe,- No Far- 
Morse & & Hunter, Ltds,. Perit ac @ hy, 
Company ace ft bee 55 Threshing Machines, & 
. Company, 
Chicago Boston, Mass. 
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Nover-Failing Wells!: 


THERE IS WATER IN THE: 
ARID RECIONS. 
You on gt ‘it if you go deep 


ee STAR: 


if It is a quick worker, 
4 An spp ~ to slack or 
sei strongly built, ¢ 
~ stat steam or horse 

Made in ten sizes. We also have % 
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ull line of supplies. Send for free catalogue. 


Star Drilling Machine Co.,Akron, Ohio. Ohio. | 
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WELL motives 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either eaoep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N, Y. 
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..FIELD NOTES ON... 


PPLE CULTUR 


By Prof L. H. Bailey, Jr. Contents: Soil, Location and 
Windbreaks~-Setting the Trees—When to Piant—Selecting 
Varieties of Fruit—Cheap Fruit Trees—How to Plow an 
Orchard—Orchard Tillage—Manures for the Orchard—Sod 
in the Orchard—General Notes on Pruning—Forms of 
Trees—High or Low Heads for anole Trees— raining and 
Repairing Orchard Trees The Ragged Bark—Whitewash- 
ing—General Notes on Grafting—Top- grafting Old, ——_ 
Trees—Longevity of Apple Trees—Picking Fruit- Packing 
Apples—Profits in Apple Culture— Vandalism— Winter 
Erqperations—— ” cea nsects. Illustrated, cloth, tame, 


es a e of this and _many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 
of Agricultural Books, 


Catalog Complete * er ce woe 
COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, fil. 

















